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Education for International Leadership 
By RICHARD |. MILLER 


National Education Association 


M UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about education for 
what is called “international understanding,” yet 
the phrase itself has not been analyzed in most 
cases. What is international understanding? 
What is national understanding? Does interna- 
tional understanding really resolve basic differ- 
ences? Could international understanding have 
resolved the aims of Nazi Germany? Can inter- 
national understanding deal with an imperialis- 
tic Soviet Union? Can international understand- 
ing resolve the Arab-Israeli dispute? Can nation- 
al understanding resolve America’s Negro and 
minority problem? In other words, what is the 
role of international understanding in problems 
where two vital interests are in conflict? When 
we speak of international understanding, are 
we really talking about international com- 
promise or agreement? 

This paper takes the position that education 
for international understanding (called educa- 
tion for cultural empathy) is one part of the 
process of educating for international leader- 
ship, which includes education for adaptability, 
education for respecting similarities and differ- 
ences, elucation for ideological clarity, educa- 
tion for patience, and education for knowledge 
of the world. 

Education for Adaptability. A distinguished 
group of international lawyers gathered in Parts 
in 1912 to take a forward-looking step in light 
of a new contrapi.'n called an aeroplane. Using 
the legal precedent of the three-mile limit of 
territorial sovereignty for the high seas, this 
group agreed that sovereignty of air space should 
extend above the surface of the earth to a height 
equivalent to the Eiffel Tower. The American 
Bar Association, gathering in Atlanta (1958) 
for a regional meeting, took a forward-looking 
step in light of the sudden appearance of a sat- 
ellite and devoted a symposium to the legal 
aspects of outer space. 

Individuals with “rigid” personality structures 
tend toward intolerant and authoritarian atti- 
tudes. This type of rigidity has limited adapt- 
ability and flexibility toward new situations and 
ideas. Needless to say, the limitations of atti- 
tudinal rigidity are magnified when the situa- 
tion concerns other peoples and other ways of 
living. 

If excessive attitudinal rigidity has serious 
limitations, so does excessive attitudinal fluidity. 
The latter attitude may make difficult the deep 
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attachments and beliefs that root one securely 
in his own culture and people. Therefore, edu- 
cation for adaptability aims at the “golden 
mean,” avoiding both extremes. It refers to a 
generous degree of give-and-take, to compro- 
mising some beliefs but not others, and to ac- 
ceptance of change but not addiction to it. 

Education for Cultural Empathy. Every 
penny carries the inscription, “E Pluribus 
Unum”: America has been molded into one 
people out of many. This is true; yet, in broad- 
er terms, America is one of 3,000 living cultures 
that has grown out of the unity that is mankind. 
And this diversity is good, adding breadth and 
richness to our lives. 

Our way is the right way for us, but we 
represent about seven per cent of the world’s 
population. Other peoples have ways differing 
from us, ways that are strange to us yet suitable 
to their history and environment. The Arab does 
not dress “funny”; he dresses in a manner that 
is appropriate to his climate and environment. 
As Americans, we must do more than tolerate 
differences; we must genuinely respect the rights 
of others to be different. 

Education for Ideological Clarity. Dating 
back to ancient history—Athens versus Sparta— 
man has been governed by two systems that are 
basically different. One stresses the individual, 
and one stresses the state. More recently, the 
protagonists were England and Nazi Germany, 
and today it is the United States and Soviet 
Russia. This age-old struggle between man as 
master of man and man as master of men has 
new significance today in light of the rapid de- 
velopment of technology, transportation, and 
communications. For the first time in history, 
the victor will be able to set a permanent world 
pattern for the future. 

With the stakes so high, Americans cannot 
afford fuzzy thinking nor a “head-in-the-sand” 
attitude about what is really at stake in the cold 
war. We must know precisely what we believe 
and why we believe it. We cannot afford to 
propagandize our position with oversimplified 
black-and-white answers. Too many Americans 
would overcome communism with slogans. Also, 
we cannot avoid setting our own house in order. 

Ideological clarity must rely upon the estab- 
lished fact and the open, yet critical, mind. We 
need not be afraid of these; they are among our 
greatest strengths. We must use them effectively 
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to educate, not propagandize, our children for 
the ideological Armageddon that may last for 
many generations. 

Education for Patience. America always 
has been in a hurry, and this dynamism 
has contributed significantly to our industrial 
growth. Our “know-how” can raise a skyscraper 
in nine months or carry a man across the coun- 
try in six hours. vet diplomatic negotiations that 
culminated in the signing of the Austrian treaty 
between Austria and the Soviet Union in 1955 
required more than 400 meetings over an eight- 
year period. In other words, a production-sched- 
ule approach is not applicable to negotiations in 
international relations. The latter require much 
time, some dormant periods, frustrations, and 
compromise and adjustment of viewpoints. 
Somehow, America must balance its technologi- 
cal dynamism with diplomatic patience and 
persistence. And this is not a matter for diplo- 
rmaats only. Democratic government is no better 
or worse than the people at large who do the 
voting. 

The cold war very likely will continue for 
many years, generations, or longer. In “Men 
and Events” (1958), H. R. Trevor-Roper writes: 
“Europe and the Turk, with their opposing 
ideologies and opposing social systems, faced 
each other for centuries.” James B. Conant’s 
“Germany and Freedom” (1958) warns us 
against “impatience” with respect to the prob- 
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lems of that nation. In the final analysis, pa- 
tience and persistence over the long haul might 
be the most difficult quality for us to acquire. 

Education for Knowledge of the World. 
One must master a maze of facts and figures in 
order to know something about anything. In 
order to know about another land or region, 
some history, geography, and something about 
the people and their special problems must be 
studied. 

As far as we know, significant shortcuts or 
gimmick successes cannot replace the hard work 
involved in gaining the factual substratum that 
is essential to the formation of desirable atti- 
tudes and behaviors towards our responsibilities 
of international leadership. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the U.S.A. 
emerged from World War II in a position of 
international prominence and strength that was 
quite new to our young history. However, some 
realities of this position are striking home. On 
May 15, 1958, Vice-President Nixon was threat- 
ened with serious injury by a mob in South 
America. On the same day, the Lebanese burned 
a USIS library in Beirut because we were anti- 
Arab, and the French burned a USIS library 
in Algiers because we were pro-Arab. The dil- 
emmas of international leadership call for real- 
istic thinking about what has been called “inter- 
national understanding.” 





By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 
Dean, School of Education 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


Ginean, in “The Prophet,” has Almustafa an- 
swer the teacher as follows, when the teacher 
asks him to speak to the group about teaching: 

No man can reveal to you aught but that which 
already lies half asleep in the dawning of your 
knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of the 
temple, among his followers, gives not of his wis- 
dom but rather of his faith and his lovingness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter 
the house of his wisdom, but leads you to the thres- 
hold of your own. .. . 

And he who is versed in the science of numbers 
can tell of the regions of weight and measure, but 
he cannot conduct you thither. 

For the vision of one man lends not its wings to 
another man.... 

The inspirational teacher—the individual who 
knows his subject field, the laws of learning, and 
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then applies them in the teaching process, and 
who can motivate the student to accept the 
goal as his own—that is the kind of teacher 
under whom we all want to study. 

Since there is no hierarchy in teaching, we 
should expect to find this type of teacher at all 
levels—elementary, secondary, and collegiate. 
The faculty member at the college level who 
works with students in the classroom—in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, chemistry, political science, 
history, or zoology—is a teacher just the same as 
a first-grade teacher or a high-school teacher of 
mathematics. They all need to know their sub- 
ject matter very well—or no teaching can take 
place. They all teach subject matter—to in- 
dividuals. The learning process is the same; 
and, furthermore, learning is likely to be a pain- 
ful process for some. They all need to recognize 
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that unless the “student” accepts the goal as 
his own—whether it be to spell correctly or to 
learn the structure and physiology of cells—little 
learning actually will take place. This is where 
the teacher “leads you to the threshold of your 
own mind.” This is motivation. 

The time has come to step talking about “ele- 
mentary teachers teach children and secondary 
and college teachers teach subject matter.” The 
truth of the matter is that we all teach in- 
dividuals, and if we “teach” we must teach 
“something.” This “something” is subject mat- 
ter. If the teacher does not know his subject 
matter, he simply can not teach. The teacher, 
furthermore, must know how learning takes 
place if he is to teach the student. Many times, 
the failure of a student to “pass” a course is the 
result of the teacher failing to do a job of teach- 
ing through lack of knowing how learning takes 
place and his part in the process. 

The inspirational teacher knows that to de- 
velop into the individual one potentially is, 
calls for identification of the potentials, the 
setting of goals, and the willingness to pay the 
price through self-discipline. He knows that he 
promotes this growth in the individual when 
he maintains standards. He also knows that this 
specific job as a teacher is to assist the student 
in obtaining and furthering a command of the 
fundamental process; that if he performs this 
task well, then citizenship, worthy use of Jeisure, 
ethical character, and vocational efficiency will 
emerge as concomitant values. 

However, even when one identifies his po- 
tentials, sets goals, and imposes self-discipline, 
man cannot utilize his potential by existing in 
a state of vacuum. To function he must reside 
in a social environment. The society in which 
he finds himself will determine in large measure 
the opportunity he has to develop and utilize 
democratic procedures in his classroom, stress- 
ing, among other things, the aspects of respon- 
sibility for actions taken and the necessity on 
the part of the student to know the processes in- 
volved in arriving at a decision. The teacher is 
not to supply the answers but to direct the stu- 
dent in his search. He not only permits the stu- 
dent to disagree with his statements, but urges 
and stimulates the student to think for himself. 
By permitting the student to state his point of 
view and then defend it, the teacher knows that 
the student is learning. The student, at the 
same time, learns to assume the responsibility 
of being open-minded enough to permit others 
their right to be heard. 

The inspirational teacher has no “pat” ap- 
proach nor does he teach each group in the 
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same manner. To teach he needs to learn what 
each one in the group already knows about the 
subject—at the start of the course—and begin 
at that stage with something new. Furthermore, 
he does not use his own textbook, with his own 
duplicated syllabus, and then confine his lec- 
tures to the same book. Also, his “depth of prep- 
aration” in his subject field has not been so 
narrow as to preclude “area.” For example, the 
history teacher needs adequate preparation in 
sociology, economics, and political science to re- 
late the historical events to the environment in 
which they took place. 

Teachers at all levels are confronted with 
the same prollem--individuals unable to do the 
work satisfaciorily. The law says these individ- 
uals must attend elementary and secondary 
schools until graduation or until reaching a 
specified age. In most states the law says that 
if an individual graduates from a high school 
in that state, he is to be admitted to a state 
college. Teaching is dificult under this’ situa- 
tion. However, instead of pointing fingers and 
raising our voices against the teachers in the 
sending schools—instead of fixing the blame— 
perhaps more good will be accomplished if we 
utilize our time and efforts trying to fix the 
mistakes. If “Johnny is silent,” the teacher has 
an obligation to do something about making 


him vocal. That is what the inspirational teach- 
er does. Should we accept less? 
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An Alert College in the Sleepy South 


By FRANK RAINWATER 


Troy (Ala.) State College 


A TINY, ONE-HORSE COLLEGE in the wire grass 
farmlands of southeast Alabama, Troy State 
College has in two decades redeemed itself from 
provincialism and obscurity. Its staunchly Dew- 
eyesque president, Charles Bunyan Smith, wages 
constant warfare on mediocrity, sterility, and 
complacency and goads his faculty into a rest- 
iess attack on the problems of collegiate educa- 
tion. Its beehive of activity compelled the na- 
tionally important Armstrong-Hollis-Davis sur- 
vey to devote 12 pages to a description of the 
work done at Troy, from 1937 to 1944. And, in 
1952, Harold Rugg (“The Teacher of Teach- 
ers”)—no sluggard himself—confessed that the 
Troy people have advanced further in develop- 
ing true social and bio-psychological foundations 
of teaching than any other undergraduate group 
in the country. 

Typical of Troy’s experiments are such nov- 
elties as a courageously new approach to the 
general education program, a masterfully con- 
ceived integration of subject matter from the 
hitherto-divorced biological and social sciences, a 
freshman course that realistically emphasizes the 
spoken word, a revitalized sophomore course in 
the great issues of contemporary society, and a 
daringly liberal course in international religions 
that even Bible Belt youngsters take with relish. 
Itinerant bookmen from the conservative pub- 
lishing houses are often jarred by such Trojan 
questions as “What do you have suitable for a 
course in world epic poetry?” or “Do you have 
anything that anthologizes the romantic litera- 
ture of the East?” 

To the outsider and to the superficial visitor, 
Troy State is a fathomless maze of paradoxes. 
Its colonial and modified Georgian buildings, 
as well as its austerely formal campus, suggest 
the rigidity of the traditionai classic academy; 
its catalogue describes a curriculum engineered 
with the abandon of the romanticist. Its lectures 
drip with the claptrap and jargon of Peabody 
and Columbia; its academic processions sport 
the peacock hoods of Vanderbilt, Harvard, and 
the Sorbonne. Its students are protected by both 
counselors and coddlers, yet the strenuous 
school program is planned for 12 months rather 
than for nine. Though its dean is a mild-man- 
nered proponent of the “‘child-centered school,” 
his impatience with childishness was recently 
accentuated by the banishment of all appre- 
hended supporters of a campus panty raid. And 
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though Troy teachers represent the most diverse 
points of view on every conceivable issue, they 
maintain a permanent in-service training pro- 
gram and a continuous faculty seminar com- 
posed of all. 

Only 50 miles removed from the rabidly Ku- 
Klux-Klanish capital of Montgomery, Troy State 
allows the publication and circulation of a stu- 
dent paper deliberately hospitable to radical 
opinions; in the stronghold of fundamentalism, 
it requires its teachers to attend no church; 
amid the stickily honeyed and sentimental in- 
sincerity of the Deep South, it submits every idea 
and every tradition to the pragmatic acid: 
“What good is this?” “What comes of that?” 
“Where does such activity get us?” Here is a 
college that regards no method as sacrosanct, no 
program as free from possilyle re-evaluation, no 
statement as final or complete. The strongest 
unifying force in the whole institution is 
the administration’s insistence that intelligent 
people by the free discussion of diverse points 
of view can arrive at lines of action profitable 
to all, and that the tension of opposing mental 
forces is a healthy state of affairs. 

Characteristic of this aggressive attack on the 
strongholds of complacency and barren tradition 
is a five-year study just completed by a Troy in- 
vestigating committee bearing the weird title 
of TER—Teacher Education and Religion. It 
was no doubt their strange love for the new ex- 
periment and their insatiable taste for paradox 
and surprise that compelled Pres. Smith and his 
associates to accept the invitation of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation to join 14 other institutions in a daring 

(Continued on page 401) 





THE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


As an additional service, this issue of 
School and Society is providing readers 
with the special 24-page supplement, 
“Teaching About Soviet Education.” Ex- 
tra copies of the supplement itself may 
be ordered at 65 cents each (two or more 
copies, 55 cents each) from the Society 
for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Report on New York University's Fifth Annual 


Conference on Comparative Education 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Tue uvrerest on the part of American educators in 
the Soviet school system rose sharply in October, 
1957, after the appearance of Sputnik. It was, there- 
fore, only natural for specialists in comparative edu- 
cation to become concerned as to the accuracy of 
the information on Soviet education which was be- 
ing given to the pedagogical profession and to the 
general public. This was the background for the 
decision to devote the Fifth Annual Conference on 
Comparative Education to the theme, “Teaching 
about Soviet Education.” 

On April 25, 1958, some 60 individuals from six 
states and the District of Columbia (including one 
guest from New Zealand) convened to deliberate 
this topic. This conference, as were those of previous 
years, was sponsored by the Department of History 
and Philosophy of Education, in co-operation with 
the Division of Advanced Study, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and by the Comparative 
Education Society. 

Prot. George E. Axtelle, chairman of the Depart- 
ment, welcomed the participants, talked briefly on 
the significance of the theme, and introduced the 
present writer as chairman of the conference. 

Since the state of his health prevented Prof. 
Thomas Woody of the University of Pennsylvania 
from appearing in person, his colleague, Prof. Saul 
Sack, read his paper on the importance of having 


accurate information concerning developments in. 


Soviet education. He was followed by Prof. William 
H. E. Johnson of the University of Pittsburgh, who 
described in detail his interdisciplinary course on 
“The Dynamics of Soviet Power.” Under the guid- 
ance of Prof. Johnson and other competent lecturers, 
graduate students are given a well-rounded picture 
of Soviet economy, political status, international re- 
lations, and cultural and educational development. 
Thus, the educational situation is fitted into proper 
context. The text of Dr. Johnson’s address, unfor- 
tunately, is not available. 

Prof. Gerald Read of Kent State University dis- 
cussed the treatment of Soviet education within the 
framework of a general course in comparative edu- 
cation. The next speaker, Prof. Joe R. Burnett of 
New York University, explained how material on 
Soviet education can be incorporated into the 
various courses taught in departments and schools 


of education. The present writer mentioned the spe 
cial course on Soviet education which he had intro- 
duced in the spring semester of 1958. 

Unquestionably, the paper by Prof. Ivan D. 
London of Brooklyn College aroused the greatest 
interest. His closely documented critique of some 
current books on Soviet education convinced many at 
the conference that the current literature was too 
readily accepted by the profession without deep 
analysis. The contribution by Prof. London was cir- 
culated in mimeographed form on the recommenda- 
tion of many participants and others who had heard 
about its challenging, even revolutionary, content. 

During the discussion period, there were lively re- 
actions to all the papers. The members of the con- 
ference were also apprised of the 1957 trip by 
the Comparative Education Society to South Amer- 
ica and of the trip in August, 1958, to the Soviet 
Union. There was also some discussion of the 
progress achieved by the Comparative Education 
Review, the official organ of the society, which is 
capably edited by Prof. George Z. F. Bereday of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The consensus of the conference participants, who 
represented various universities, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Institute of International Education, 
and other educational agencies, was that a great 
amount of care must be exercised by professional 
comparative educators to avoid the pitfalls associated 
with teaching about the Soviet school system. Con- 
fidence was expressed that the conference, and the 
published proceeding:. would help guide educators 
and the public toward a better understanding of 
the role of Soviet education in the contemporary 
scene. 

To those colleagues at New York University and 
in the Comparative Education Society who helped 
to make the conference a success, the writer wishes 
to extend his thanks. He is also indebted to the, 
speakers and the participants, since their active in- 
terest made this conference an exciting experience. 

Finally, thanks must be given to Stanley Lehrer, 
managing editor of ScHoot anp Society, for his 
splendid co-operation in designing and producing 
the supplement to the journal containing the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. 
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|: MAY BE USEFUL to begin by recognizing the sig- 
nificance of ignorance about Soviet life and educa- 
tion. One instance will suffice. Mr. Daniel Schorr, a 
Moscow correspondent, reporting April 10, 1958, on 
Edward R. Murrow’s program, told in plain and 
easy terms what many were already aware of: A mass 
of American citizens have been rudely shaken by 
learning suddenly that Russians know science and 
technical applications thereof; that they are first to 
launch a Sputnik; that they are first in aerial cir- 
cumnavigation of the earth with a living creature. 

The significance of ignorance is plain to see. 
Phere is widespread hysteria, a brooding fear, in the 
United States over a feat which, if there be sports- 
men among us, should be greeted with enthusiastic 
applause, regardless of who performs it. From this 
hysteria certain inferences may be drawn concern- 
ing some reasons for it: our agencies of public in- 
formation have not been doing their job adequately 
in regard to social enlightenment; and American 
schools have evidently taught too little about Soviet 
life and education. 

That this ignorance is self-imposed scarcely needs 
to be added. The public has been enveloped in 
clouds of propaganda since the Russian Revolution, 
to the effect that Russians are mere backward peas- 
ants. Not many years ago we were being told that 
they could not even learn to operate agricultural 
machines successfully. This belittling, public misin- 
formation about the Russians, and a general lack in 
our schools of positive emphasis on teaching facts 
about the Soviet Union have had their just results. 

Knowledge of Soviet life and education will surely 
have its appropriate reward, even as has ignorance. 
It is time-honored wisdom of the French that tout 
comprendre, c’est tout pardonner. A genuine knowl- 
edge of others, a generous understanding of their 
striving, their successes, their failures, cannot but 
result in a certain composure and self-assurance on 
our own part. We should then know that the 
Russians are neither giants, nor supermen, nor pyg- 
mies. Our domestic, ignorance-grounded hysteria 
would melt like mist in morning sunshine, if Amer- 
ican people freely studied Soviet people and visited 
them on their home ground, just as we visit freely 
and study other nations. 

Extensive and thorough people-to-people contacts 
would be very important in destroying the great 
backlog of misunderstanding and suspicion which 
has grown during past decades. President Eisenhower 
blurted out a great truth recently, as reported by 
newsmen after a conference: “Governments are far 
more stupid than their people.” This may well be 
true. As one of my undergraduates wrote, and there- 
by showed common sense that would shame a good 


many publicists, “It is a great tragedy that something 
as trivial as a Sputnik . . . should suddenly cause a 
panic over American education. Now all celluloid 
journalistic geniuses are given to ranting and raving - 
about the crisis in education.” There are many 
weaknesses in American education, but the remedy 
is not to be found in copying the methods of a 
totalitarian system. One wonders at the mental 
processes of those who today are all agog to imitate 
Soviet education, but yesterday had only harsh words 
for it. 

It is logical to infer from the President’s remark 
that peoples should be encouraged to visit each 
other and engage freely in their commonsense ex- 
change. Unfortunately, by erecting high barriers, all 
in the name of security, governments frequently 
stand in the way of such ready people-to-people con- 
tacts. Scientists, musicians, newsmen have found 
themselves denied ‘access to Russia and China by 
State Department regulations which are more in 
keeping with police states than the free America so 
long familiar to all of us. 

Before proceeding further, a word is necessary re- 
garding the frame of reference of this paper. As 
stated earlier, here and there,’ comparative educa- 
tion, or foreign education, needs always to be viewed 
as the present moment emerging out of the past and 
moving swiftly into it. History, at its best, is com- 
parative study. To look only at the present moment 
is to see the facade of a building without knowledge 
of its foundations and structure. It might be a Holly- 
wood front, for all one knows. And may one not 
infer that many American citizens have regarded 
only the facade of the Soviet Union, and have 
thought it a papier maché setup for theatrical pur- 
poses? The assumption, here, is that the present 
moment—whether it be this month, this year, or the 
past forty years—cannot be understood save in the 
context of history. 

It is assumed, further, tiat “knowledge of Soviet 
education” connotes Soviet life (economic, social, 
political, religious aspects, etc.) and education; and 
that “education” is an instrument of Soviet life and 
must, for one thing, be appraised in relation to that 
frame of reference and the Russian heritage. 

Students of comparative education, being first of 
all students of educational history, are, of course, 
fully aware of the role of revolutions in shaping 
modes of educational purpose and performance. It 
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might be assumed, therefore, that, being interested 
in the effect of American, French, and other past rev- 
olutions upon education, it would have been the 
first concern of students of history and comparative 
education to see and to report on the revolution 
going on before their own eyes—staged, as it were, 
for their special benefit. It is extraordinary how little 
this has been the case. It is gratifying to see an 
alteration of attitude in very recent days. 

Notwithstanding the immediate focus of this paper 
upon the Soviet Union, let it be observed that the 
mental frame of reference is global rather than 
iocal. Despite the prominent role of a major, historic 
revolution in commanding attention of students of 
education to life and education in the Soviet Union, 
this should not obscure the fact that a metamor- 
phosis of life and education is taking place, albeit 
in less conspicuous fashion, perhaps, all around the 
globe. New peoples are emerging into nationhood, 
others are on the doorstep of it; old cultures are ex- 
periencing a new surge of national aspiration and 
have already enjoyed fulfillment of their desire. 
Knowing about these, the old and the new, the great 
‘and the small, is highly important to the student of 
cultures and education today—quite as important as 
knowing the Soviet Union. 

A negative aspect of the frame of reference should 
be kept in mind. None of the observations in this 
paper are contingent upon the temperature of in- 
ternational relations, cold, hot, or tepid; nor do they 
arise from envy of Laika for her front rank in 
history. 

A favorable stance in history, in keeping with 
certain foregoing observations, may facilitate our 
understanding of the present moment, whether in 
the Soviet Union or in other areas of the world, 
East and West. Let us take our stance at Florence, 
Italy, in the 13th century, and look northward in 
space and forward in time through the succeeding 
centuries to our own. What do we see? 

In respect to political change, we see the begin- 
ning of a break in the ideological armor of govern- 
ment: two authorities rather than one. Dante’s De 
Monarchia, quite unlike John of Salisbury’s Polli- 
craticus, defends the idea that power is given direct- 
ly to the secular prince to rule over worldly affairs; 
and power to rule in spiritual matters is given to 
papal hands. Continuing to look forward, we see 


the engrossment of secular government, both in the 


theory of Marsilius of Padua, Machiavelli, and others, 
and in the actualities of secular monarchial power 
in certain nations. 

By. the 16th century we see certain secular princes 
taking cognizance of education and playing a 
significant role in its direction. The 17th and 18th 
centuries saw this growth assume great magnitude, 
notably in Germany and in revolutionary France. 
Russian Tsars, though touched by this development, 
conspicuously in the case of Peter the Great. hung 
back fearfully, as a rule, and left the masses in ig- 


norance, where a major part of them remained until 
1917. 
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Continuing our forward gaze, the political hori- 
zon widens in the 17th and 18th centuries. Peoples 
began to take government into their own hands, 
swept out anointed kings. Vox populi became the 
supreme law. In keeping with an ancient political 
axiom—that education should conform to the con- 
stitution of the state—the new self-governing states 
established public education which was designed to 
serve their ends. One must note, too, that self-govern- 
ment itself became both mode and means of a new 
education—quite apart from the scholastic agencies 
which it created. 

Extending our gaze spatially and temporally we 
see the revolutionary movement, which set aside 
monarchs, finally touch Tsarist Russia effectively in 
1917, thus bringing the cycle of revolution to our 
own day. Once accomplished, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, benefiting by precedent in numerous ways, and 
likewise continuing faithful to the ancient axiom, 
set up a new educational system to serve its ends. 
The same holds true for China. The magnitude of 
the change involved in this constructive effort was 
due, in part, to the long retardation of Russian edu- 
cation while Western nations were going forward. 
Change, long postponed but now accomplished, has 
made up for the delay as speedily as possible. 

If the results produced by the Russian Revolution 
and its educational corollary seem to anyone fantas- 
tic or unbelievable, as has been the case for many, 
it is chiefly due to error in regard to perspective; 
due to failure to see history comparatively; and to 
failure to understand that the rate of change in the 
20th century may at once be significantly compa- 
rable to the rate of change in 19th-century Amer- 
ica, and yet significantly different, due to the accrual 
of technological changes which have intervened. Put 
another way, we have often failed to understand the 
Soviet Union and its education, due to the common 
tendency to confuse idea and act, dogma and reality, 
names and things. Doubtless Soviet citizens have 
erred, likewise, in greater or less degree. But we are 
responsible for our own errors, and suffer from 
them. PER Te 

We have been looking at political change as it 
veered from the religious authoritarianism of 1,000 
years to divine-right monarchy, and to secular. pop- 
ular governments sanctioned only by men and 
women. Before taking leave of these changing modes 
of government, it may be well to note that ecclesiasti- 
cal ajathority, notwithstanding its claim of universal- 
ity, was nevertheless divided between Roman pon- 
tiffs and Greek patriarchs; monarchies were of many 
grades and varieties; and popular governments, 
which have arisen from the cycle of revolutions, like- 
wise differ vastly in regard to the extent of partici- 
pation of men and women in their operations. It is 
also well to remember something which is commonly 
forgotten, namely, the force of the Roman Imper- 
ium which lay back of, and laid the basis for, 
ecclesiastical power;? the force which brought divine- 
right monarchs to power, and whose “swords of 





blood” were then blessed by the ecclesia; and the 
force which set up popular governments in Crom- 
well’s day, our own United States, the French Re- 
public, and the government of the Soviet Union. 

Let us return to the 13th century. Again, looking 
forward and right and left, in time and space, we 
observe that the economic scene was one of many 
changes, violent, seemingly chaotic, and rudderless. 
But economic change was not actually as amorphous 
as it seemed. There was a common tendency, not- 
withstanding variations, and the common pattern 
was important, touching millions of people. Feudal- 
ism, the economy of the Middle Ages, crumbled first 
in England, then in France, Germany, and Russia; 
the tempo of its demise, at first slow, gained mo- 
mentum in later centuries. The revolutionaries in 
France swept out the last remnants; and the wave 
of revolutions since then, spreading eastward till to- 
day, have been doing the same. 

Turning from disintegration of the old order to 
the integration of the new, we see powerful city 
governments, grown great by craftsmen’s labor and 
reviving international trade, assume roles of power 
in government. These powerful cities, in time, were 
brought to heel under puissant monarchies, notably 
English and French; and mercantilist policies re- 
strained and controlled trade in the national interest. 
Laissez-faire economic policy, seen against the back- 
drop of mercantilism, was a key to freedom from 
restraints, internally and externally. Today, after a 
period of profitable operation of international laissez- 
faire, some able observers see a need for an integra- 
tion of world economy. Of its prospects, however, 
Gunnar Myrdal took a rather dim view recently in 
“An International Economy." 

Punctuating this economic transformation from 
feudalism to city and national economies there oc- 
curred a vast series of great and small peasant up- 
risings against their masters. Most notable were the 
Great Revolt of 1381, the French Jacquerie uprising 
of 1358, the Peasants’ War in Germany in 1524, and 
Pugachev’s revolt in Russia in 1773. All these were 
put down by trickery and savage violence by Christ- 
ian sovereigns. Equalitarian doctrines of the earliest 
Christian times were often appealed to by men who 
had been charged by medieval authority to obey 
their Christian princes. These, in turn, had been 
charged to rule in their peoples’ interest. The prac- 
tice, however, had not matched the high ideal. Now, 
enraged peasants, and their spiritual kin, preaching 
against aristocratic masters, asked ironically: 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman? 

Notions of equalitarianism, derived from religion, 
affected Russians, too. In the early days of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, many new Soviet citizens sought 
with endless scriptural arguments to defend their 
new socialism, despite the well-publicized fact that it 
had been led to a successful conclusion by professed 
atheists. It may be well, too, to recall that the Com- 
munist dictum, “He who will not work, neither shall 
he eat,” had its early advocates among Christian 


churchmen and monks, long before Marx and Engels 
were born; and that medieval Christian monasteries 
were often highly successful economic collectives. 
History taught Russian revolutionaries: The Com- 
munists’ insistence that they must bridge the gap 
between village peasants and city. dwellers, or else 
fail in their revolution, underlines the fact that 
breakdown of co-operation between peasant rebels 
and townsmen (merchants mostly) was a factor of 
failure in more than one peasant revolt. 

Economic laissez faire, which followed the demise 
of feudalism and counteracted the restraints which 
mercantilism had imposed, served many peoples well, 
particularly in the 19th century; but encroachments 
upon its operation have grown steadily in the 20th 
in the very countries which gave it birth. Particular- 
ly in time of cataclysm and grave peril, controls have 
been imposed; in the name of national interest, giant 
businesses and industries—very much as mercantilism 
once restrained business activity or directed it—have 
been controlled by government; and, when in dis- 
tress, themselves, they have called on government for 
aid, even generous subsidies. 

Russia, meantime, long retarded industrially and 
commercially, did not experience the great surge of 
economic expansion and diffusion of material well- 
being, such as Western nations enjoyed under /aissez 
faire. When the Revolution turned out her monarchs 
and their supporters, there was little economic 
strength of a middie class, either to assume respon- 
sibility for government or to oppose with power the 
Communist contenders. Failing of that, Communists 
came to power easily—their chief opponents being 
outside nations, recent allies, who waged war against" 
them, East, West, North, and South—and made the 
transit at once to an economy directed and controlled 
by their own authority. Within this authority of So- 
viet power, it is noteworthy that giant corperations 
operate to carry on industry and commerce, in some 
respects like those of Western capitalist nations, but 
always subject to the national interest of the Soviet 
peoples, as judged by the all-powerful government. 

From our favorable position in the 13th century, 
looking forward in time and space, we discern cer- 
tain cultural and educational trends of major char- 
acter: These constitute a criterion, a standard of 
measurement, by which progress of modern nations 
may be judged. These promising deviations from past 
practice stemmed partly from the maturation of in- 
digenous national cultures--long subjected to the 
imposed Graeco-Roman-Christian «»!ture—and their 
instruments, the vulgar tongues; the classical human- 
istic movement; religious and ecclesiastical reform; 
the scientific revolution; and political revolutions 
which brought self-government, in theory, and in 
practice, in varying degrees, to some nations. These 
dynamic changes touched Tsarist Russia but slight- 
ly, if at all. In a large, general sense, they and their 
consequences for education reached all Russia only 

* One recalls Thomas Hobbes who, in his Leviathan, 
pictured the Roman ecclesia sitting like a ghost on the 
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after Tsardom was displaced by the Revolution. This 
event precipitately introduced certain reformist ten- 
dencies of preceding centuries into Russian culture 
and that of its associated polyglot peoples. 

Of these progressive deviations, a few of crucial 
character may be noticed, for they are highly signifi- 
cant in judging Soviet socio-educational affairs: 
the vulgar tongue in education; religious, ecclesiasti- 
cal reform and its bearing on education; sex-equality, 
and educational and professional opportunity; sci- 
entific technological education; and physical culture. 

When Dante wrote his De Vulgari Eloquentiae 
and Jl Convito, he expressed the idea that common 
people should be instructed in their mother tongue. 
He longed to see the day when Italians would have 
a national tongue, worthy of a court when they 
should have a court. His idea was not to be translat- 
ed into act till centuries later, when the republican 
revolutionary fervor of Mazzini’s day and Garibaldi’s 
gave impetus to mass elementary education; and 
much remained still undone in Mussolini’s time. 

Elsewhere, notably in German areas, the same 
idea of instruction in a native, national tongue and 
the act were joined successfully, and spread rapidly, 
due partly to the fanatic fervor of people deeply 
stirred by religious change. In mass elementary edu- 
cation, German governments took the lead. 

Englishmen, notably from Wyclif’s time to the 
16th and 17th centuries, were inspired by the need 
to use the mother tongue. Roger Ascham’s Schole- 
master and Toxophilus, Richard Mulcaster’s Ele- 
mentarie and Positions advanced the domain ol 
English. Whether it be Italy, Germany, or England, 
one senses the patriotic feeling involved. Mulcaster 
says: “I honor the Latin, but I worship the English.” 
Milton, sure that God calls on His Englishmen when 
He has great projects under way, praises mastery of 
the mother tongue, and he wants to improve its 
pronunciation. 

This vernacular linguistic movement, so intimate- 
ly and necessarily connected with mass education, 
found no fulfillment in Russia. The Great Russian 
language grew as an instrument, improved and pol- 
ished, there as in other lands, by its use by her crea- 
tive literary giants; but Russian was not, as intellec- 
tual bread, set before the great mass of the Russian 
people. The Revolution, with great energy and re- 
markably rapid success, considering the magnitude 
of the task, brought instruction in the mother tongue 
to the masses. 

The effort did not stop there, however. The peda- 
gogical principle involved was applied to the mul- 
tilingual peoples of the Union. Instruction in their 
mother tongues, whether Yiddish, Polish, Ukrainian, 
German, Tadjik, Uzbek, Tartar, etc., was begun at 
the first level of the labor school (age 7-11), or in 
kindergartens if these existed, even though in many 
cases it was necessary to set specialists to the task of 
writing down mother tongues thereto known only 
in spoken form. 

The pedagogical soundness of the principle is gen- 
erally acknowledged: teach first by the most natural 
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and readiest medium of communication. The politi 
cal utility of the reform is as obvious there, as was 
teaching Germans Protestantism in their native 
idiom, and as it is in all parts of the world where 
mass instruction in the mother tongue has spread. 
Likewise obvious is the increased cost and numerous 
difficulties involved in this effort to adjust education 
to the mental-culture threshold of the youngest 
years. It was for the Soviet government an invaluable 
way to “make friends and influence people.” 

The problem of the mother tongue in schools 1s 
often intertwined with other aspects of a people’s 
culture. Thus, in the Soviet Union, a great stimulus 
was given to local culture in numerous ways: news- 
papers and books, theatrical and other forms of ar- 
tistic expression experienced a phenomenal growth. 
Compared with this encouragement of minority cul- 
tures in the Soviet Union, discrimination and seg- 
regation in the United States cuts a sad figure. “Seg- 
regation is God’s will,” said certain white religionists 
in the South just recently. This is more than a 
phrase. The Negro is a free and equal citizen, but 
perennial prejudices have yet to be overcome in 
this country. Russia has had similar difficulty in 
applying her principle toward national minorities. 
Anti-Semitism was made a punishable offense; but 
the roots were deep, and anti-Semitism re-emerged.‘ 

A revolution of major proportions took place in 
Western Europe from the 15th century to the 20th, 
a revolutionary change which affected a half, the 
female half, of the human race. The humanistic re- 
vival brought the knowledge of ancient letters to a 
very few privileged women. At the grass roots level, 
religious reform backed elementary education for 
girls as well as boys, though not in all denomina 
tions equally or effectively. Growing prosperity gave 
daughters of some middle-class families more ad- 
vanced education in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The common schools of 19th-century America were 
for both sexes. Seminaries and colleges, some co-edu- 
cational, brought more advanced education to an 
ever-increasing number of young women. Profes- 
sional opportunities in 19th-century America were 
still very slight, though beginnings in medicine and 
law were made. Only elementary school teaching 
gave American women a ready welcome. A share in 
national political life, though urged by many from 
1848 onward, waited until the end of World War 
I. If American progress seems rapid, it is only be- 
cause European developments lagged far behind. 
Russia was still more retarded, although some edu- 
cational opportunity came to girls of more fortunate- 
ly situated families. Smolny Institute (1764) was, of 
course, significant for a small number. 

The Revolution changed the Russian cultural and 
educational scene in drastic fashion, gave girls equal 
standing in elementary, secondary and higher institu- 
tions, wherever their inclination and capacity war- 
ranted it. This held not only for the women of Great 
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Russia but for all the little peoples, even those who 
previously had no written tongues, or no schools 
whatsoever. Coeducation, despite occasional fluctua- 
tions, is the hallmark of Soviet education, as it is of 
the United States. Professional opportunities in med- 
icine and a multitude of higher and middle techno- 
logical areas of service were opened to women. In 
addition, politically they were equal with men. If 
we Westerners are inclined to rate this political par- 
ticipation low, due to the denial of political plural- 
ism, we would do well to see the change from the 
Russian’s point of view. Political participation is 
something which Russians, both men and women, 
knew little of before the Revolution. 

As a dynamic factor of progress in the modern 
world nothing matches the importance of the appli 
cation of scientific method to the solving of prob- 
lems of man’s universe. Bacon called for “knowledge 
which is power.” The method which he popularized 
has remade man’s world, rendering it possible for all 
peoples—men, women, and children—to enjoy the 
good life as never before. The scientific revolution 
and its technological consequences gave Western na- 
tions pre-eminence, fabulously enriched their na- 
tionals, or a large part thereof, beyond the ievel of 
the pre-scientific era. 

Russia had a number of distinguished scientists in 
the 18th and 1©th centuries, as Mikhail Lomonosov 
and Dmitri Mendeleiev remind us; but science, like 
general education, was not applied on a mas: basis 
to the solution of everyday problems. American en- 
gineers, shortly after the Revolution, frequently 
commented: “These Russian scientists know theory, 
but they don’t know how to apply it.” 

The leaders of the Revolution have labored con- 
stantly, and with considerable success, to harness 
scientific knowledge and action, whether in agricul 
ture or in industrial production. In the process they 
have been intent, from the beginning, upon select- 
ing boys and girls with natural talent and inclina- 
tion, and giving them suitable, thorough training 
for professional and semiprofessional goals. In light 
of the recent furor over a “crisis” in American edu- 
cation, occasioned by the sudden discovery, after 
Sputnik I, that Russians are highly advanced sci- 
entifically, it is appropriate to point out the fact that 
there is no real reason why we should he so surprised. 
Study Soviet curricula of 30 years ago and one finds 
the amount of chemistry, mathematics, physics, na 
tural science, etc., sufficient to promise substantial 
rewards; and the promise has not been repudiated. 

Our “crisis” is in our own minds, resting on a 
vast ignorance of what Russian education was really 
doing. Preoccupied with the “Communist menace” 
and the “Communist indoctrination”—as 
though we never indoctrinate our youth—the main 
task of America: publicists, in print and on the air, 
seems to have been to tell the public that Russian 
education was so adulterated with propaganda as to 
be utterly shallow and inconsequential. Thus as- 
sured, complacency reigned supreme in the United 
States. Voices that spoke more truly did not pene- 
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trate far. It would have been wel) to have noted that, 
along with their bulky propaganda, even the Com- 
munist universities, designed for training of party 
leaders, studied biology, chemistry, mathematics, phys- 
ics, and foreign languages, as well as Russian, exten- 
sively even in the twenties; so, too, did “workers’ 
faculties.” And, at that time, secondary schools, 
from the fifth to the ninth year, had on their weekly 
rosters two hours of chemistry, four to five hours of 
mathematics, three to four hours of physics, and 
three to four hours of natural science. 

As everybody knows, recreation depends on lei- 
sure. Till science and technological skill metamor- 
phosed industrial crafts, there was generous leisure 
only for a small ruling fraction of any society. 
Whether one were serf, apprentice, or a “blue nails” 
journeyman, there was labor aplenty, but a scarcity 
of leisure. Religious festival days there were, indeed; 
and folk games and dancing were enjoyed, despite 
ecclesiastical anathema and ascetic disapproval; but 
leisure could not be shared generously by all. Indus- 
trialization, however, and the consequent increase 
of wealth made leisure a distinct potentiality for en- 
tire populations. If play be godlike, as ancient 
Greeks fancied it, men and women and children as 


well were now soon yoked with the immortal pagan 
gods. It was not by chance that Americans learned 
to play in the 19th century. Speed in the production 
of goods provides leisure hours—assuming that hu- 
man needs be kept in mind and that measures be 
taken to regulate hours of employment. This the 
Soviet government has done; and agencies of leisure 


have been generously prepared. 

The enjoyment of sports, both old and new, has 
followed the hours of labor in the U.S.S.R., as in 
other parts of the world. There is a mass movement 
in sports of prodigious significance for human health 
and happiness; it includes girls and boys, men and 
women, the “retarded minorities” just like other 
peoples who have a longer cultural lineage. Scientific 
study has been directed to the task of developing 
sports suitable to counteract the injurious effects of 
various kinds of labor. Sedentary games, just like 
athletic sports, are engaged in on a grand scale. 
Clubs in factories, as well as in schools and other 
institutions, provide facilities for refreshment of 
mind and body from their normal routine pursuits. 
Of games from abroad, notably from, England and 
America, soccer and basketball are cowbtless the 
most popular among participants and audiences. In 
short, the Soviet Union has learned to play on its 
home sandlots: in international contests, too, her 
citizens have given serious competition to East and 
West. 

A favorable point in time from which to view 
the Soviet Revolution in relation to religious and 
ecclesiastical changes and education is from the 15th 
to the 17th century. There we can smell burning 
human flesh. The dominion of one church, Roman 
Catholic, over religious affairs was finally broken in 
the 16th century. The dominion of one church, 
Russian Orthodox, was broken in the 20th century. 
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The first was accomplished after centuries of agita- 
tion for reforming the Church; it involved the 
burning of heretics, and concluded with religious 
conflicts terminating with the Thirty Years’ War. The 
second was accomplished by decree of a Communist 
government of professed atheists; it, too, involved 
violence, but less protracted than the first. As else- 
where, the end of monarchy was a blow to estab- 
lished churches, so in the Soviet Union the same 
attack unseated Orthodoxy and the Tsar. 

Disintegration of the privileged power of both 
churches brought greater freedom of worship to 
minor sects. The proliferation of a multitude of 
sects, which marked the Western world, is not 
matched in the Soviet Union; but personal visitation 
and published accounts show Baptists and other dis- 
senting minorities experienced a new vitality.5 The 
return of religion to the home and the churches 
places the responsibility for supporting religion upon 
those who hold its tenets. Parents can educate their 
children at home in the faith of their choice, send 
them to religious services of their preference, and 
educate them to be preachers or priests after a cer- 
tain legal age has been reached. 

The disintegration of power of ecclesiastical ortho- 
doxy, which had ably suppor\et~Tsarist rule, ac- 
complished the secularization of education. The re- 
ligious, or “believers,” cannot establish schools to 
compete with the public system. This is the major 
educational feature of the religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal change which sets off the Soviet Union from 


Western practice. Those who condemn most audibly 
American secularized schools are likewise most vocif- 
erous in their denunciation of Soviet education. 


Secularization of education in the Soviet Union 
has been more thorough than in Western lands, 
though it is close kin to the complete secularization 
aimed at by French revolutionaries and intellectuals. 
This is due to the thoroughly materialistic philosophy 
of the Communist government which directs the 
process. Complete secularization of education has 
enabled Russia to concentrate with wholeness of 
mind on the pursuit of scientific knowledge; thereby 
it has channeled directly to peoples of the whole 
Union all kinds of knowledge which are more effec- 
tive than superstitious practices, long associated there 
with priestcraft, in coping with conflagrations, con- 
vulsions of nature, and pests of various kinds. The 
operations and experiments of scientific agricultural 
institutions, which since the mid-19th century have 
progressively weaned American farmers from age-old 
superstition, are paralleled by those of the Soviet 
Union which have substituted science and _tech- 
nology for demonology. That scientific research and 
teaching in both countries have been subjected to 
injurious restraints, due to fanatical interference and 
efforts at restriction or suppression, is clear from the 
Lysenko-Vavilov episode,® Thomas Scopes’ trial for 
teaching evolution, contrary to the law of Tenn- 
essee, and several similar laws in other American 
States. 

Religious freedom in the Soviet Union means free- 
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dom for “believers” and “unbelievers” to wage prop- 
aganda. But since believers cannot be Communists, 
and Communists occupy the highest seats of power 
in government, a citizen of the Soviet Union must 
choose between the supernatural and the naturalistic 
view of the universe, if he or she aspires to positions 
of great public power. This channeling of power 
through atheists, an obvious and serious limitation 
of religious freedom, may be profitably compared 
with the hazards a professed atheist would encounter 
in running for and securing office in the United 
States. 

Seen in the light of history, the Seviet Union has 
come abreast of her Western neighbors in many high- 
ly significant areas of human endeavor. However 
numerous and great the differences which separate 
them (and they are many), Soviet peoples and West- 
ern peoples have very important areas of general 
agreement. Publicists have stressed mostly the differ- 
ences to such an extent as to convince a 
people that living with the Soviet Union is im- 
possible. Some have, from time to time, advocated 
“preventive war.” 

This paper has stressed historic tendencies and 
certain areas of common ground. It is internal com- 
mon grounds which enable a nation to stand firm, 
despite differences and tensions within it, instead 
of disintegrating. If a nation stressed its differences 
and tensions and forgot its common elements, it 
would soon founder. The same principle holds for 
nations of the world community. The consideration 
of common grounds which facilitate co-operation 
and preserve a nation is needed in international 
affairs, generally, and not simply vis a vis the Soviet 
Union and the United States, in order that all may 
not only live, but enjoy abundant life. 

The world community today has been shrunk to 
small proportions by virtue of science and tech- 
nology which unite rather than divide. The same 
science has tapped and harnessed power for destruc- 
tion on a scale that staggers imagination. If such a 
small world and such colossal power of destruction 
come together, the end result need not be in doubt. 
The clear, present choice is between coexistence and 
nonexistence. 

Time and space are short, the subject is vast. These 
common trends and the historic comparisons sug- 
gested, as well as others, and the differing aspects of 
life and education in the Soviet Union, her strong 
points and her shortcomings, merit careful and con- 
tinuing study, for no nation stands still. For such 
study a generous contingent of research women and 
men is needed. That they must be well equipped in 
Russian and associated languages goes without say- 
ing; they need, also, knowledge of Soviet culture and 


mass of 


]. F. Hecker, “Religion under the Soviets” (New 
York: Viking Press, 1927), pp. 151-159; J, S$. Curtiss, “The 
Russian Church and the Soviet State” (Boston: Little 
Brown, 1953), covers the fluctuating fortunes of the 
Orthodox Church. 

°C, Zirkle, “Death of a Science in Russia” (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949); T. D. 
Lysenko, “The Science of Biology Today” (New York: 
International Publishers, 1948). 





education generally, insofar as that can be gained 
from bookish sources.7 Once in the U.S.S.R., they 
should follow the highways and byways of Soviet 
life, villages, countrysides, and cities, the life and 
educational affairs of the tiny republics, as weil as 
those of Muscovy. Each study thus will require much 
time and painful effort; but these expenditures are 
the same price tag that every bit of scientific knowl- 
edge bears. The end product will be worth the 


price; for knowledge is good for man, useful in 
numerous ways, and satisfying even for its own sake. 


* Valuable for this purpose are these recent books: G. 
S. Counts, “The Challenge of Soviet Education” (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957); A. G. Korol, “Soviet Educa- 
tion for Science and Technology” (New York: Wiley, 
1957); U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, “Education in the USS.R.” (Washington, D. C.: 
Office of Education, 1957); G. L. Kline, ed.,. “Soviet Edu- 
cation” (New York: Columbia University Press, 1957). 
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W rns THE LAST THREE YEARS, the reports of two 
major studies on Soviet technical and professional 
education have come off the press in this country to 
the accompaniment of much acclaim: DeWitt’s “So- 
(1955) Korol’s 

and Technology” 


viet Professional Manpower” and 
“Soviet Education for Science 
(1957). The impression of these two books on cer- 
tain circles has been considerable. 

A number of questions come to mind when we are 
confronted with The fundamental 
question, however, revolves about their soundness as 


such reports. 
pieces of research and scholarship. We ask, sooner 
or later, what is their intrinsic merit apart from the 
interest and utility ascribed to them as timely and 
useful reports? 

But where do we get the answers? After all, one 
cannot expect either the general expert on Soviet 
affairs or a narrow specialist in some particular area 
of Soviet studies to render the kind of judgments or 
to make the sort of evaluations critical students of 
education ideally would like to have. And, if such 
judgments and evaluations should be submitted—in 
reviews, discussions, and elsewhere—how far are we 
to trust them? In other words, how may we be guid- 
ed where the terrain is unfamiliar and the guides, 
self-appointed or invited, are themselves somewhat 
novices. Yet, to date, this is almost, though not quite, 
the present situation. 

The key to the evaluation of research on Soviet 
professional and technical education is more research 
by researchers, not by research assistants or research 
assignees. By researchers I mean men, qualified by 
training and accomplishment, and not near-amateurs 
who happen to know the Russian language. I mean 
also researchers who, while conducting their inquiries 
in the spirit of rigor, are neither constricted by the 
current lack of imagination that passes for the tough- 
minded attitude, nor reluctant personally. to under- 
‘take or share some of the so-called chores and 
routine of research, for the researcher often spots 
major items of interest as well as clues, where his 
assistant or assignee would detect nothing. I mean, 
in other words, researchers who can and do habitu- 
ally depend more on their own efforts and inner 


resources than on the output of memorandum-writ- 
ing proxies-in-research. Unfortunately, the research 
arena everywhere has its influential representation 
of those who do not depend on their own efforts 
and inner resources, with delegated scholarship an 
established practice in their pursuit of publishable 
findings. This is especialiy true of research conceived 
on a large scale, that is to say, project research. 

In considering the soundness of the scholarship 
of the books by DeWitt and Korol, I shall avoid the 
pose of expert, but speak as a researcher who, in 
the course of his studies, has been asked to stop a 
bit to have a little say on the subject, premature as 
he may think the request might be. 

DeWitt’s “Soviet Professional Manpower,” sub- 
titled “Its Education, Training, and Supply,” though 
written three years ago, is in my opinion the best 
book on the subject available. Thorough within the 
framework of its modest aims, careful in its research, 
and reasonable in its interpretations, as well as 
cautious and tentative in ramifying them, this clear- 
ly written and organized book is a good introduction 
to the subject-matter and problematics of Soviet pro- 
fessional and technical education both for the gen- 
eral student and the would-be specialist. One must 
commen? DeWitt for a _ pioneering job nicely 
handled. One can regret only its timing—published 
in 1955, it belongs to the pre-Sputnik era. No doubt, 
because of the national state of mind, induced by 
a made-in-the U.S.S.R. orbiting satellite, the spotlight, 
which might better have continued to center on 
DeWitt'’s book, came to be directed onto the later 
work, Korol’s “Soviet Education for Science and 
Technology.” 

Unfortunately, as one works through Korol’s book 
after a reading of DeWitt's “Soviet Professional 
Manpower,” one wonders why it was published. 
Actually, it does not add essentially much beyond 
what DeWitt has managed, and its presentation is 
decidedly inferior. Furthermore, Korol could have 
published whatever addenda to DeWitt’s study he 
may have thought useful in the various appropriate 
journals. 

As a piece of serious scholarship, Korol’s book is 
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variously defective at intervals throughout its length. 
Its pervasive defectiveness springs from the inexplic- 
able failure on the part of Korol to abide steadily 
by one of the elementary principles of scholarship, 
namely, to survey and utilize all the relevant litera- 
ture for his study where relevance is not defined a 
priori, but emerges in the course of the research it- 
self. This is especially important in dealing with So- 
viet material on education, since the data rarely ap- 
pear in neatly packaged form for the researcher, but 
must be sought out and found in the most unlikely 
places. And without a sufficiency of data one cannot 
operate. Exercises in facile logic are no substitute 
for data; for where there is either a paucity or com- 
plete iack of data, logic leads one astray, especially 
in new fields of investigation. 

For example, in Korol’s study, The Teachers’ 
Newspaper, a source of much frank and informative 
material, goes practically unexplored and unexploit- 
ed. Very important journals, such as the bimonthly 
Mathematics in the School and Physics in_ the 
School, are almost totally ignored, although no 
study of Soviet professional and technical education 
can dispense with them. The many trade journals, 
such as Railroad Transport, stay unculled with re- 
spect to relevant articles and items, although at in- 
tervals these journals are interlarded with valuable 
and arresting material for the researcher. Book re- 
views, which in the Soviet professional press serve 
a very special function and are often quite reveal- 
ing, are simply overlooked. And so forth. 

In other words, where Korol frequently announces 
no-data-available or substitutes a kind of logic for 
the ostensible lack of data, such information could 
have been amply and richly obtained merely for the 
systematic looking. In any case, less error and more 
insightful interpretation would have resulted from a 
wider and fuller utilization of source material. There 
is no justification for statements or judgments 
couched in the cautious mode when the data that 
could have been tapped would have permitted a 
considerable forthrightness in the affirmation of 
what’s what on the Soviet educational scene. Similar- 
ly there is no justification for the somewhat categoric- 
ally rendered statement or judgment, when fuller 
data would reveal interesting nuance, complexity, 
and contrary aspects. 

Instead of a detailed criticism of Korol’s work, 
I should like rather to present samples of the kind 
of information that emerges from a proper utiliza- 
tion of neglected source material. In order to do 
this and at the same time to help project a more 
realistic picture of things, I shall select, in the main, 
samples which will yield correctives to much of 
what we have been hearing about Soviet education 
and which, in addition, will impart a bit of Soviet 
verisimilitude—Soviet reality, as they say—to our 
idealizing imaginings. Furthermore, the samples will 
be represented in sufficient volume to suggest the 
degree of oversight registered to date in most at- 
tempts to answer certain questions about Soviet edu- 
cation. As we know, these questions are quite num- 
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erous, but for reasons of time I shall deal with only 
a few. 

Question 1. How qualified are the holders of a 
certificate of maturity—the diploma tendered to the 
graduate of the Soviet secondary school on passing 
his terminal examinations? 

One of the best ways of gaining insight into this 
question is to seek out data relating to test-perform- 
ance in the entrance examinations given by various 
higher institutions of learning. Patient and alert 
searching is rewarded by some interesting glimpses 
into how things really stand in the Soviet Union. 
The editors of Physics in the School (No. 2, 1958), 
for example, as they introduce an article by Malov 
(pp. 45-46), “On Physics Entrance Examinations in 
Higher Institutions of Learning,” speak of the dis- 
turbing existence of widespread defects in the knowl- 
edge of physics among graduates of the secondary 
school—specifically mentioning “formalism of knowl- 
edge, absence of practical information and _ skills, 
and inability to solve problems” (p. 45) as major 
weaknesses. But, to listen to Malov: 


_ In the fall of 1957 the entrance examination in phys- 
ics for persons desiring to enter the physico-mathemati- 
cal faculty of the Lenin Moscow State Pedagogical In- 
stitute took place after examimations in the Russian 
language and mathematics, that is, after a sizable weed- 
ing out of little prepared persons. In spite of this, the 
results of the examination. were entirely lamentable and 
conducive to alarm. 

Actually, excellent grades made up 14% [of those who 
survived the preceding examinations], good—26%, satis- 
factory—37%, and poor—23%. After posting of the 
grades, I asked many of the ten-year graduates about 
their physics grade on their certificate [of maturity] and 
{found that] there was not one instance where the [en- 
trance] examination grade exceeded that on the certifi- 
cate. This circumstance and the huge pivportion of un- 
satisfactory grades bear witness to liberalism [in grad- 
ing. that is, untoward leniency—a practice] which still 
survives in the secondary school, 

In many answers the formalism [of the applicant’s 
knowledge] was startling, [that is, mechanical learning 
without real understanding, as were] his inability to 
operate with the memorized material, the narrowness of 
his outlook (which did not go beyond the limits of the 
textbook), his surprising helplessness in questions con- 
cerning the technical applications of physics, and at 
times—his sheer ignorance. Even simple problems 
presented difficulty to the examinees, 

All that has been said above pertains in equal meas- 
ure to graduates of schools in Moscow and outside of 
Moscow (as is known, they are examined at different 
times—[a fact} which made comparison of results easier). 

In 1954 a number of articles appeared in issue 
No. 2 of Mathematics in the School on the math- 
ematical preparation of applicants to certain high- 
er institutions of learning. The information provid- 
ed by these articles speaks for itself. 

In an article by Leivikov (pp. 31-32) we learn, 
for example, that most of the students who entered 
the physico-mathematical faculty of the Arzamassk 
Pedagogical Institute had received a grade of 4, that 
is, good, in their terminal mathematics examinations 
qualifying them for graduation from the ten-year 
school. Leivikov reports that the results of the math- 
ematics entrance examination were satisfactory, but 
adds the qualifying phrase “within the limits of the 





program.” He then proceeds to list the shortcomings 
noted in these examinations. What are they in gen- 
eral? He says they are formalism and a lack of unity 
of theory and practice. In plain English this means 
mechanical learning without real understanding and 
an inability te apply theory to the solution of prob- 
We are informed, in particular, that most 
handle calcuiations involving 
the standard table of 
understand the 


lems. 
examinees 
units, nor could handle 
squares and cubes. Many did not 
use of the table of natural trigonometric functions; 
even the logarithms. Several ex- 
aminees actually were called upon 
to extract the square root of a number with an odd 
number of decimal places. If a mathematical expres- 
sion should contain negative numbers, this circum- 
stance occasioned considerable difficulty in logarith- 


not 
they 


could 


some not table of 


troubled when 


mic computation. Even if the graphing of simple 
functions was successfully accomplished, many when 
unable to supply 
2)= a, there- 
arithmetic: cal- 


given x, proved 
Mistakes 
fore, sin x = 2a” 


culation is found to be weak 


asked for y, 


the answer. such as “sin (x 


abound, and oral 
issue, by Rubtsov and Frei- 
Level of Mathematical 
alerts us to the 


An article in the same 
man (pp. 32-36), “Raise the 
Preparation of School Graduates,” 
frequent lack of correspondence in training between 
what higher institutions of learning expect and 
what the secondary schools provide, as demonstrated 
in the entrance examinations given by the former. 


Certain secondary schools, according to these au- 
thors, are notorious for graduating poorly prepared 
fail to gain ad- 


such as the 


consistently 
of learning 


students, so that these 
mission to higher 
Voronezh Institute of Forestry. 

The situation as regards the secondary schools for 
the working youth is especially bad. The results of 
everywhere demonstrate an 


schools 


entrance examinations 
excessive leniency in grading within these schools— 
in Soviet terminology, liberalism. Rubtsov and Frei- 
man, although preoccupied with mathematical lacks, 


cannot fail also to note the especially low quality of 


speech displayed by graduates from these schools 


during the examinations 

Rubtsoy and Freiman are particularly disturbed 
by the evidence of unsatisfactory training in trig- 
onometry. Lowering of requirements in this subject 
in the secondary school has forced the subsequent 
teaching and reteaching of parts of trigonometry in 
such courses as theoretical mechanics and higher 
mathematics, so that the instructor in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning has had to take over what, ac- 
cording to these authors, should have been the job 
of the secondary school teacher in the first place. 

In the same issue, Subbotin (pp. 36-39), comment- 
ing on the results of the entrance examinations con- 
ducted by the Leningrad Institute of Water Trans- 
port Engineering, voices the same complaints about 
widespread formalism in mathematical knowledge, 
excessive liberalism in grading, and the lack of uni- 
form standards, in addition. He notes that perform- 


ance in both arithmetic and trigonometry has de- 


clined considerably and deplores the slovenly writ- 
ing in mathematics characteristic of so many grad- 
uates who, he says, also assume a very careless atti- 
tude toward calculation, regarding it as a matter of 
secondary importance. 

Karnatsevich, in Mathematics in the School (No. 
1, 1955, pp. 39-45), analyzes the results of the en- 
trance examination in mathematics conducted by 
the Gorkovsk Pedagogical Institute. Performance was 
found to be weakest in geometry and such as to lead 
the author to assert that the geometry grades award- 
ed in the secondary school simply do not correspond 
to the student's real knowledge and are, without any 
doubt, inflated. 

Similar views are expressed by Chukantsov (pp. 
39-44) in Mathematics in the School (No. 2, 1955), 
quoting from the results of the entrance examina- 
tions in mathematics given by the Kaluga State Ped- 
agogical Institute. Here 29°, of the examinees failed, 
with the greatest weakness exhibited in geometry. 

However, in the same issue, Semenov (pp. 44-47) 
expresses general satisfaction with the mathematical 
performance of examinees seeking admission to the 
Kharkov Aviation Institute. But, while doing so, 
he points to weaknesses revealed in certain areas 
and, hence, in need of elimination: among others— 
graphing of functions, inverse trigonometric func- 
tions (which very few appear able to handle), cer- 
tain trigonometric transformations (apparently be- 
yond the ability of most), geometric progressions, and 
logarithmic equations. 

Also in this issue, Savchuk (pp. 57-59) analyzes 
the mathematical performance of secondary school 
graduates in the entrance examinations to the Stal- 
inogorsk Mining Technicum, which is located in 
Moscow province. Although the questions of the 
written and oral mathematics examinations were, ac- 
cording to the author, very much easier than those 
set forth in the secondary terminal examinations, 
performance was not at all what it should have been. 
Many applicants both from Moscow province and 
from other provinces simply could not solve the test 
problems. The written examinations revealed a very 
weak mastery of trigonometry: lack of knowledge of 
basic trigonometric formulae and transformations, 
inability to set up the necessary figures for solving 
problems, confusion in operating with logarithms, 
and so forth. The author feels also impelled to call 
attention to the inability of many applicants to dem- 
onstrate a proper command of the Russian language 
and to spell correctly. 

The oral examinations were as disappointing, 
showing, according to the author, inadequate | sec- 
ondary preparation. Trigonometric identities were 
either poorly handled, or not at all, if inverse func- 
tions were involved. Many, in fact, claimed never to 
have heard of such functions. Even simple trigometric 
equations such as tan 3x = | went unsolved by most. 

Stratilatov (pp. 17-21), writing in issue No. 2, 
1956, of Mathematics in the School, notes the great 
discrepancies between the results of mathematics en- 
trance examinations to higher institutions of learn- 
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ing and the corresponding terminal grades awarded 
to the graduating secondary student. Out of 340 ap- 
plicants to the Gorkii Pedagogical Institute, for ex- 
ample, 84% had either a 4 or 5—that is, good or ex- 
cellent, in each branch of mathematics noted on 
their certificate of maturity; yet only 35% confirmed 
this degree of achievement in the written examina- 
tions. Out of 213 applicants eligible for the oral ex- 
aminations, only 43% confirmed the 4 and 5 levels 
of achievement. As regards specific questions, 30%, 
for example, failed to handle the problem in geom- 
etry involving the application of trigonometry; 28% 
actually erred in the construction of an angle with 
ruler and compass, according to the author. 

Entrance examinations to the higher institutions 
of learning everywhere show major weaknesses in 
arithmetic and trigonometry. For example, in the 
entrance examinations to the Tirasmol’sk Pedagogi- 
cal Institute, up to 60% of the applicants showed 
themselves unable to handle problems in arithmetic 
—a performance which agrees with the over-all “sad 
picture” with respect to arithmetic ability drawn by 
the leading pedagogical expert on this subject in the 
Soviet Union—Ponomarev—in Mathematics in the 
School (No. 6, 1955). 

Now, all this is just a sample of the kind of data 
which Korol declares is not available. Korol, how- 
ever, states that “if data on both the tests and the 
results were available, it would be possible to pass 
valid judgment on the level and quality of math- 
ematical preparation needed to gain admission to 
Soviet institutions of higher educaton” (pp. 180-181), 
but leaves the reader with the impression that, be- 
cause of the high demands of the secondary terminal 
examinations in physics and mathematics, the level 
and quality must be rather high (pp. 180-185). The 
data adduced indicate a more complex picture. 

Question 2: The terminal examinations, which 
lead to: the granting of a certificate of maturity to 
the graduate from the ten-year school, have been 
used as evidence of the universally tough and thor- 
ough nature of secondary school training in the 
Soviet Union. What are they really like and what 
do they show? 

In the Teachers’ Newspaper (April 2, 1957, p. 2) 
under the heading, “On Examinations in the 7th 
and 10th Classes,” the following information is sup- 
plied by the Ministry of Education of the Russian 
Republic: 

To receive a certificate of maturity, eligibles are 
required to take a written examination in literature 
and oral examinations in algebra, geometry, physics, 
chemistry, history of the U.S.S.R., and foreign lan- 
guage. The student is responsible for only the history 
of the U.S.S.R. taught in the 10th year. As for the 
other subjects, the student is responsible mainly for 
material covered in the 10th year along with basic 
material drawn from work taken in the 8th and 9th 
years. 

The written examination consists of a composition 
on a literary theme, to which six consecutive hours 
are allotted. The terminal grade in Russian language 
and literature is to be based on the grade procured 
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in the examination and the class marks earned for 
the 10th year's work in literature. If the secondary 
school is non-Russian or is a secondary school for 
the working youth or rural youth, class marks for 
the 10th year’s work in the Russian language must 
be included in the terminal grade. In view of the 
above, class matks earned during the last year prob- 
ably are likewise utilized in arriving at the terminal 
grades for those subjects covered by oral examina- 
tion. 

From the above it appears that terminal grades 
are not based solely on performance in the terminal 
examinations and that the current mathematics ex- 
aminations, prescribed for procuring a certificate of 
maturity, have: been considerably reduced in scope 
and severity as compared with previous examina- 
tions. But what can we learn about the latter and, 
hence, by implication about the examinations that 
will be soon taking place in the Soviet Union? 

Bogushevskii in Mathematics in the School (No. 2, 
1955, pp. 30-44) speaks of the combined written ex- 
aminations in geometry and trigonometry and dis- 
cusses the ‘unresolved problem of grading questions 
in ‘these examinations. Teachers, so it seems, use 
different standards of evaluation and individual crite- 
ria concerning what should be graded—all of which. 
according to the author, brings about a distressing 
lack of uniformity of judgment and lack of com- 
parability in grading. 

From an article by Burtaev (pp. 1-6) in the same 
issuc we learn that actually the test in geometry 
and trigonometry is more a test of “geometry with 
application of trigonometry,” which appears evident 
when we look at the sample problems given. Similar 
references to “geometry with application of trig- 
onometry” are in many places elsewhere, ¢.g., in 
Filichev's article (pp. 22-26) in issue No. 2, 1955, of 
the journal, along with typical examples from exam- 
inations as in Smirnov’s article (pp. 26-36) in the 
same issue, “On Requirements in Geometry Tests 
for the Certificate of Maturity and on Their Evalu- 
ation.” 

We are reminded by Dorf in Mathematics in the 
School (No. 1, 1955, pp. 85-87) that the teacher 
not only knows in advance the precise problem-types 
prescribed for the terminal mathematics examina- 
tions, but actually chooses the problems illustrative 
of these types, adjusting their level of difficulty to 
reasonable expectations. The author, along with 
others, is, accordingly, moved to declaim against the 
very widespread practice of year-long coaching for 
the terminal examinations and even declares for a 
ban against the use of the term “typical problem.” 

In Filichev’s above-mentioned article we learn 
that most pedagogical commentators on the ter- 
minal geometry examination with application of trig- 
onometry agree in demanding that standards of ac- 
ceptable performance be raised. The author, how- 
ever, demurs from this demand, citing specifically 
the low “degree of readiness of students in the rural 
schools” for this move and the conditions under 
which they work in these schools—factors which 
would make raising the standards too drastic a meas- 





ure for these students. He advises instead the place- 
ment of model solutions of examination probleras 
in geometry and trigonometry textbooks with a view 
toward raising the general level of performance. 

Chukantsev in Mathematics in the School (No. 
1955, pp. 39-44), in discussing the mathematical prep- 
paration of the secondary school graduates, reveals 
that analysis of the terminal examinations shows that, 
while material learned in the 10th year is handled 
best of all, that in the ninth year is handled less well, 
and that in the eighth still less. Weakness in arith- 
metic is everywhere evident, and teachers in the sec- 
ondary school are chided for not feeling the requisite 
responsibility for proficiency of their students in this 
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subject. 

Stratilatov in School (No. 2, 
1956, pp. 17-21) specifically points out that there is 
such. 


Mathematics in the 
no terminal examination in trigonometry as 
His suggestion of Voskresenskii and Sandler’s “On 
the Construction of Written Examinations for the 
Certificate of Maturity in Geometry with Application 
teacher's aid confirms once 
examination in 


of Trigonometry” as a 


again the view that the terminal 


geometry is one utilizing trigonometric applications 


in some supplementary fashion—a point which is 


confirmed by inspection of the sample problems 
placed in any number of articles on this examination. 

Matsko {ibid., pp. 22-26) in his article, “On the 
Mathematical Preparation of Secondary School Grad- 
uates,” introduces interesting statistics. In 
1954 and 1955, in Chernigovsk province, 9,454 and 
11,808 students respectively took the terminal exam- 


some 


inations. Of these over 99°% are said to have passed 
We are then told that in math- 


noted. 


all the examinations 


ematics many defects were, nevertheless, 
For example, while many students had a knowl- 
edge of the formal mathematics, 
their understanding of it, as revealed by _ in- 
adequacies in problem-solving, weak. 
the problem of devising a scheme for the practical 
determination of the distance to an inaccessible 
point caused much trouble. Only in three out of 14 


schools did a sizable proportion of students handle 


operation of 


was Thus, 


the question in any satisfactory fashion. We are also 
told that, in a certain district of the province, out 
of 97 students undertaking to handle the geometry 
problem with trigonometric application, 47, that is, 
nearly half, had an incorrect figure to start with. 
Bogushevskii in Mathematics in the School (No. 3, 
1956, pp. 12-23) discloses some very interesting facts 
concerning recommended grading practices to be 
applied to written examinations in geometry with 
trigonometric kind of solution 
merits the grade 5, that is, excellent? If the solution 


application. What 


is correct in every respect, that is—and I paraphrase 
—if all the assumptions, explanations, and formula- 
tions as well as the succeeding discussion are right; 
if all the drawings are correct and clear; if all the 
calculations and transformations are correct; if the 
write-up is straightforward and logical; if the solu- 
tion is complete—then the solution warrants the 
grade 5. If the solution is original or exceptionally 


well handled, a grade of 5 is permitted despite in- 
advertent or slight errors. The grade 4, good, is re- 
served for solutions which are essentially correct but 
in which not more than 2 defects or insufficiencies 
are noted. The grade 3, satisfactory, is assigned to 
solutions whose general course is correct, but which 
exhibit more than 2 defects or one major error. The 
gradi¢ 2, unsatisfactory, is utilized for solutions whose 
general course may be correct but which either 
exhibit two or more major errors or represent an 
unfinished problem. If these recommended grading 
practices were actually followed, in spite of the in- 
herent difficulties of evaluating performance in such 
a test, a pretty good idea of what passing such a test 
with a 5, 4, or 3 would be had. But, as 
Bogushevskii dolefully points out, in practice these 
recommendations are not followed. He, therefore, 
admonishes a closer adherence to the recommenda- 
tions proffered and, in addition, warns against allot- 
ting too much time to this particular test, decrying 
the tendency of some teachers to go beyond the 
test-volume established by the instructions on the 
conduct of the examination with trig- 
onometric application. 

The foregoing obviously will be news to Korol, 
who says: “The exact nature of the ten-year school 
final examination in geometry and trigonometry 
(one written test for both) is not known to [me]. 
From a detailed inspection of the Soviet syllabi and 
textbooks for these two subjects, however, and from 
the fact that 4 hours is the normal time alloted to this 
test, [my] conclusion is that the preparation for the ten- 
year school final examination in geometry and trig- 
onometry would be equally as demanding and must 
be as thorough as that required to pass the algebra 
examination here’ analyzed” (p. 89). Attention may 
as well be drawn also to the fact that Korel is not 
up to date here—the examination with 
application of trigonometry has been, according to 
the information previously quoted from the Teachers’ 
Newspaper (April 2, 1957), an oral examination at 
least since 1957. 

Question No. 3: How rigid is the syllabus or course 
program in Soviet institutions of learning? We are 
told that course content is prescribed in detail by 
the higher authorities. But what happens, neverthe- 
less, in practice? 

In Mathematics in the School (No. 1, 1958) we find 
an article by Denisov (pp. 23-24) who alludes to the 
unauthorized broadening of course programs by a 
number of teachers to include 
such methods for the equations as 
Kramer's and Horner's, probably because the latter 
methods, though not assigned for teaching in the 
secondary school, are often to be found in the en- 
trance examinations to higher institutions of learn- 
ing. A similar complaint was registered by Larichev 
in the same journal (No. 4, 1955, pp. 1-6). 

Smirnov in “Trigonometric Equations in the 
School Course,” in Mathematics in the School (No. 
3, 1953, pp. 42-61), notes that, while 16 hours of the 
program were ailotted to the teaching of trigonom- 


means 


geometry 


geometry 


secondary school 
solution of 
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etric equations, the coverage intended was left unde- 
fined in the ccurse program, in the explanatory notes 
accompanying the program, and in the methods- 
communication of the Ministry of Education of the 
Russian Republic (“On the Teaching of Mathemat- 
ics from the Fifth to Tenth Classes”), which counsels 
merely against dealing with atypical or needlessly 
difficult trigonometric equations, but leaves the ques- 
tio; of content unclarified. Smirnov asserts that the 
gap }etween normal course coverage of trigonometric 
equztions in the secondary school and the level of 
achievement assumed in the entrance examinations 
to higher institutions of learning is such as to leave 
the conscientious teacher no other recourse than to 
cram as much extra material as possible into the 
course program. 

But note particularly the following from Arbov’s 
article, “The Course in Elementary Mathematics in 
Pedagogical Institutes,” in Mathematics in the School 
(No. 2, 1958, pp. 17-20): 

The overwhelming majority of authors [who submit- 
ted comments on Novoselov’s article, “On the Role and 
Content of the Course of Elementary Mathematics in 
Pedagogical Institutes”] express agreement with §. I. 
Novoselov that the existing program for elementary 
mathematics is unsatisfactory with respect to both con- 
tent and scope. It needs review and change... . 

The section on algebra calls forth especially many 
remarks, [Budantsev and Popov of the Orenburg Peda- 
gogical Institute state that] the “program’s latest variant 
cf the section ‘Algebra and Elementary Functions’ was 
so unsuccessful that we had to refuse it and to set up 
our own program” which was confirmed by the depart- 
ment of mathematics and [is one which] “basicaily cor- 
responds” to the suggestions of S. I. Novoselov, expound- 
ed in his article [Mathematics in the School, 1957, No. 1, 
pp. 10-18]. ... 

According to Korol, such independent action is 
impossible, because “not even the university itself— 
let alone an individual professor—can change the 
syllabus of any course except as the change may be 
authorized by the Ministry” (p. 330). But here is 
contrary evidence. 

Question No. 4: We have heard a great deal about 
how fine and ample is the equipment of Soviet 
schools. What are the facts? 

Mathematics classes in the Soviet Union lack very 
often the standard visual aids, and a great deal of 
stress is now put on their construction and prepara- 
tion by pupils, ostensibly as part of the polytechniza- 
tion of the schools—that is, vocationalizing. There are 
many references to these matters, ¢.g., in an article 
by Kachenovskii in Mathematics in the School (No. 
3, 1955, pp. 24-35), and in an article in the same issue 
by Evgenov (pp. 78-81), who counsels teachers to 
quit bemoaning the lack of visual aids and to go 
about making them with or without the help of 
their pupils. 

Larichev in Mathematics in the School (No. 4, 
1955, pp. 1-6) deplores the tendency on the part of 
teachers to concentrate on numerical problems in 
geometry at the expense of geometrical construction 
and proof as well as at the expense of practical ap- 
plication. According to Larichev, lack of equipment 
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is always being cited as an excuse by many teachers 
for bypassing the latter activity. 

Maeroiz (pp. 9-17), in an article on the teaching 
of graph-construction in Mathematics in the School 
(No. 6, 1956), asks why the results of teaching this 
very important subject are so distressing in many 
schools. His answer is illuminating and entirely 
frank—in the great majority of schools, special co- 
ordinate paper, needed for effective graphing of func- 
tions, is not to be had and it takes too much time 
to chalk up the blackboard with co-ordinate lines 
by hand. 

In Mathematics in the School (Ne. 2, 1957), 
Dziuba (pp. 18-22) expresses in his article, “On the 
Study of the Slide Rule in the School,” the quandary 
of most teachers who find themselves in a situation 
where the mathematics program for the ninth year, 
as part of the current polytechnization of the schools, 
prescribes study of the slide rule, but where slide 
rules are simply not available, Dziuba points out 
that, aside from their expense, few slide rules are 
even for sale. This is unfortunate for both teachers 
and pupils, since most of the former themselves do 
not know how to handle the slide rule, let alone 
teach it, and the latter are deprived of the necessary 
practice in mastery of its use. Since the supply of 
slide rules will be insufficient to meet pedagogical 
demands for some years, the author suggests the use 
of self-made paper versions thereof. He urges that 
each school possess at least one slide rule for instruc- 
tional purposes. Larichev in the same journal (No. 4, 
1957, pp. 16-23) voices a similar complaint about the 
well-nigh universal dearth of slide rules for . the 
schools, although he is more optimistic about an 
ultimate supply of dependable and cheaper models. 
He, too, counsels the procurement of at least one 
demonstration slide rule for each school. 

Bradis, in Mathematics in the School (No. 6, 1957, 
pp. 18-21), also points to the difficulty of providing 
pupils with slide rules and suggests that they be on 
the lookout for them, since from time to time reg- 
ular slide rules do appear for sale and there will 
always be a few pupils in every class who can afford 
the necessary expenditure. 

In Physics in the School (No. 2, 1955), we find 
Zherebtsov (pp. 58-59) complaining about the back- 
wardness in production and design of physics ap- 
paratus for the secondary school as well as their 
general expensiveness, which puts them beyond the 
means of many elementary institutions despite the 
recent reduction of prices. Many teachers, he states, 
are forced to construct the simpler pieces of appar- 
atus by themselves; yet the frequent lack of com- 
ponent parts makes this solution of the apparatus- 
problem very difficult. Similar complaints are voiced 
by Rezinkov in the same journal (No. 5, 1956, pp- 
51-53). 

In Physics in the School (No. 1, 1956), Evronin 
(pp. 18-27) in an article, “On the State of Physics 
Teaching in the Schools of the Russian Republic,” 
offers the following expedients if schools should lack 
the apparatus, both in kind and quantity, required 
by the physics program: (a) set up shifts for work 





in the laboratory; (b) substitute equivalent problems 
not requiring the missing apparatus. He acknowl- 
edges that many schools have no laboratory work 
whatsoever because of lack of apparatus and cites 
schools in Moscow itself which lack the necessary 
equipment for their laboratories—a condition which 
is especially rife in the rural schools. 

Finally, the lead editorial in Physics in the School 
(No. 5, 1956, pp. 3-6) berates the continuing unsat- 
isfactory state of physics teaching in the secondary 
schools, attributing the sorry state of affairs to the 
many teachers who are inadequately trained for their 
profession and to the lack of necessary laboratory 
apparatus for the proper teaching of physics. 

Question No. 5: We have, in the main, considered 
problems connected with secondary school education 
in the Soviet Union, primarily because cf its sup- 
posedly crucial significance for American education. 
But what Soviet higher education on the 
undergraduate level? Or what about the graduate 
program which leads first to’ the degree of candidate 
of science and then to that of doctor of science? Is 
it geared to preparation of a scientific elite? As a 
that has been 


about 


corrective to the awesome picture 
popularized and since space is drawing to a close, I 
shall limit to informative extracts from an 
article by Pavlenko, “On Aspirantship [Leading to 
the Degree of Candidate of Science] in the Medical 
Institutes,” in Herald of the Higher School (No. 1, 
1958, pp. 48-51) and to some observations on the 
training of mathematics teachers in the pedagogical 


institutes. 


myself 


Says Pavlenko: 

In the past the chief deficiency in the preparation of 
[scientific and pedagogica) medical] cadres through 
aspirantship [that is, through graduate study leading to 
the degree of candidate of science] was in our opinion 
excessive guardianship, leading by the hand, [tender] 
hothouse-flike] training—[all of] which deprives [aspir- 
ants} of the independence and initiative necessary to 
every scientific researcher, Casei are known, for example, 
of persons who, having finished their aspirantship and 
defended their dissertation in surgery, do not possess 
sufficient experience and the technical skills to perform 
the simplest surgical operations, There are individual 
candidates of science who, having successfully finished 
their aspirantship in the theoretical departments, are 
helpless when they independently have to organize and 
carry out simple experimental investigations, construct 
uncomplicated apparatus, properly look after exper- 
imental animals, and so forth. 

Pavlénko points out that the training of many of 
the aspirants is so narrow as to render them un- 
qualified to teach in medical institutes. It is for 
this reason that there are an insufhcient number of 
qualified teachers of physiology in these institutes. 
“Those who finish their 2spirantship in physiology 
usually do not know all the divisions of this dis- 
cipline to the degree expected of a teacher of phy- 
siology in a medical college.” 

Pavlenko has some interesting things to say about 
aspirants and their supervisory professors: 

Sometimes an aspirant, while working on his dissertation 
theme, makes extensive use of the services of department- 


al laboratory-technical personnel, and this is considered 
usual and natural practice. However, as a result of this 


“assistance,” the young candidate of science often is not 
master of even the usual laboratory and instrumental 
methods [utilized] in examining patients, that is, he is 
simply not a qualified doctor. 

Until recently the scale of “assistance” of such sort 
grew to such dimensions at times that it was difficult to 
establish who in the last analysis is the author of a 
[given] study—the aspirant or the scientific director. In 
[all] this the motives were most “innocent”: the aspirant, 
you see, has a poor literary style; is lagging behind 
schedule; cannot make use of foreign literature since he 
has a weak knowledge of foreign languages. Some sci- 
entific directors . . . have tried to justify their [peculiar] 
“concern” over the aspirant by the fact that to write 
the dissertation for the aspirant is ever so much easier 
than systematically to help him, frequently to correct 
his work, teach him to analyze, systematize, and to write 
up in [acceptable] literary form the scientific facts found 
[by him]... . 

Many who finish their aspirantship actually have a 
very weak knowledge of foreign language. . Is it not 
time to demand that the candidate’s degree and, even 
more so, the doctor's degree be awarded only to sci- 
entific researchers who can handle at least one foreign 
language? .. . 

Since 1 have previously alluded to the problem 
of equipment in the secondary school, it is interest- 
ing to hear about what else Pavlenko also feels com- 
pelled to complain: . in many instances a serious 
obstacle to successful work with aspirants still is the 
insufficient miaterial-technical furnishing of the 
[various] departments {of the medical institutes].” 

Much that Pavlenko speaks of is represented in 
Korol’s discussion of the aspirantship (pp. 378-387), 
though Korol’s treatment is not as extensive as the 
subject deserves, especially for the drawing of con- 
clusions. Now, what about the undergraduate? After 
all, comparatively few go on to graduate training— 
about one per cent; for most, undergraduate train- 
ing is terminal. I shail consider, as indicated earlier, 
only the training of secondary mathematics teachers 
in the pedagogical institutes. 

Korol, is much impressed by this training, citing 
in detail the hours and course-titles from the pres- 
cribed program of studies (pp. 271-276). Yet, as 
Korol himself admits, one encounters much evidence 
to show that the greatest dissatisfaction exists with 
both the program and its product (Mathematics in 
the School, 1958, No. 2, pp. 17-27). Students leave 
pedagogical institutes in great numbers, unable to 
handle school mathematics, let alone teach it. Many 
actually have to keep the proverbial one lesson ahead 
of the pupils and sometimes, on first placement in an 
upper class, find the pupils better oriented in their 
subject-matter than they themselves (Mathematics 
in the School, 1958, No. 2, p. 25). 

With respect to teaching skills many are as un- 
satisfactorily prepared. Too many of their teachers 
in the pedagogical institutes have never taught in 
the schools and have absolutely no sense of the 
pedagogical situation in practice. And these are 
among the teachers who prescribe the teaching 
methods and who guide students in their practice 
teaching! No wonder protests against this state of 
affairs are often encountered in the professional press 
(Mathematics in the School, 1958, No. 2, p. 27). That 
there are more such teachers who lack pedagogical 
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sense than is desirable in these institutes may be 
quickly gathered by scanning the professional articles 
published by them in the various subject-matter 
journals such as Mathematics in the School, Physics 
in the School, etc. 

I should be committing an oversight if I did not 
mention an especially fruitful source of insight into 
the Soviet system of professional and technical edu- 
cation. I refer to the ex-Soviet professional and tech- 
nical man and particularly to the ex-Soviet educator. 
This type of source is valuable in it; own right and 
valuable also in sensitizing the utilizer of Soviet 
printed sources to the full potentialities of the mate- 
rial that he, as a researcher, is handling. To this day, 
the latter aspect has been practically unexploited 
in any systematic way. 


Some insight, however, into the possibilities of the 
ex-Soviet citizen as a source ot information and 
understanding with respect to Soviet education is 
fortunately afforded by a small volume, “Soviet Edu- 
cation,” edited by George Kline (1957). Though it 
is mainly prewar education in the U.S.S.R. that is pic- 
tured and, of course, in personal terms, many of the 
problems and situations which are portrayed are, we 
can be sure, still unchanged in the Soviet Union 
these many years afterward. Insight into the Soviet 
educational past undoubtedly illuminates the Soviet 
educational present and brings to life many an other- 
wise barren sentence in the literature which the re- 
searcher utilizes. This book is, therefore, especially 
commended to the reader interested in the human 
effect and feel of things. 


Soviet Education in a Course 


on Comparative Education 
GERALD READ 


Kent State University 


SrveRAL YEARS aco Karl Bigelow, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, made the general observation, 
after months of visiting classes and evaluating 
teaching’ in American public schools, that wherever 
he found good instruction he also found a teacher 
who had well-thought-out aims and clear-cut means 
of how to achieve them. Robert King Hall con- 
firmed this generalization at the Second Annual 
Conference on Comparative Education, New York 
University, April 29, 1955: “We cannot very well 
improve the teaching of this subject until we are 
fairly certain as to what it is we wish to teach.” 
Last winter, in my class in comparative education, 
one of the students asked me: “Can you tell me, in 
view of your experience with Soviet education and 
in your capacity as a comparative educator, whether 
we in the United States ought to create special 
schools for the gifted children?” 

How should I answer this question, which com- 
bines the -word “ought” with the phrase “in your 
capacity as an educator?” Should I answer the stu- 
dent that some predictions can be formulated based 
upon the study of countries where segregation of 
the gifted has and has not been practiced? Is it with- 
in my competency to predict, for example, that, if 
special schools for the gifted are established, there 
will likely flow from this arrangement certain social 
consequences similar to those observed in other na- 
tions? Should I go still further and indicate whether 
or not special schools ought to be established? Or is 
this, in the last analysis. a matter of evaluative judg- 
ment and would it be better to delegate this task 
to those who are responsible for educational policy? 
In short, should I speak out in my class and make a 
judgment or should I restrict myself to the descrip- 
tive? Should I stimulate my students to come to grips 
with the “oughts” inherent in a comparison of edu- 
cation in the U.S.S.R. with that in the U.S.? 
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These questions obviously constitute the ancient 
problem of whether or not the professor of compara- 
tive education should go beyond the descriptive to 
the normative treatment of his content. This prob- 
lem is made all the more difficult inasmuch as evalu- 
ation of Soviet education is likely to take on con- 
troversial overtones of an emotional nature. There 
is ever present the danger that a qualitative com- 
parison will uitimately resolve itself into a special 
pleading or even take on the nature of propaganda 
for capitalistic values and ways of doing things. 

if I limit myself to a description of what is and 
to an analysis of how the system of education in the 
U.S.S.R. came to be, my treatment will be objective 
and I shall find myself backing away from making 
any evaluative contentions. Instruction will be con- 
fined to teaching about education in the Soviet 
Union. Class activity will be given over to seeking 
out statistical data, to rendering an objective de- 
scription of the educational structure, to analyzing 


problem areas or selected topics, to observing certain , 
cause and effect relationships and to developing an 
objective understanding of how the Soviet educa- 
tional system operates in the total Russian culture. 


All value judgments will be avoided. This latter 
task will be delegated to others in education or to 
the general public. 

Another possibility is to speak out and to make 
judgments, as well as to help students grow in their 
ability to formulate evaluative contentions based 
upon comparative data and generalizations. If we in 
comparative education do not reach independent 
normative conclusions concerning education in the 
U.S.S.R. and our students do not mature in this 
capacity, who will assume and exercise this responsi- 
bility? The answer is obvious to anyone who reads 
the multitudinous efforts in the periodicals and the 
newspapers of the day. Many writers with far less 











a 













experience and knowledge about foreign education 
are reaching the public and influencing policy-mak- 
ing in American education with their comparative 
generalizations. The suggestions for educational re- 
form are many and frequently today these are being 
advanced and advocated on the assumption of the 
superiority of Soviet education. Are we, as compara- 
tive educators, in a better position to speak out from 
our understanding of the intricate and delicate re- 
lationships of education policy and practice to cul- 
tural conditions of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. than 
are most of the amateurs engaged in this activity? 
Should we abdicate to those who are less well in- 
formed? 

The following is my conception of how Soviet 
education should be treated in a course in compara- 
tive education. Mere description of the Soviet sys- 
tem and a complete avoidance of value judgments is 
neither possible nor desirable. My treatment, there- 
fore, is normative rather than merely descriptive, 
but is one that endeavors to be honest, scholarly, and 
as frank as is humanly possible. The descriptive will 
not be ignored, however, since it is basic to the 
normative. George Bereday (Comparative Education 
Review, Feb., 1958) supports this view: “There is no 
doubt that the mastery of descriptive details of an 
educational system, even though often marred by 
dull presentation, is an indispensable precondition of 
serious comparative study.” 

rhe teacher of a course in comparative education, 
therefore, must give himself completely to collecting 
comparative data and immerse himself in an appre- 
ciation of the larger cultural setting in which school 
systems of both the U.SS.R. and the U.S. eperate. 
Encouragement must be given to the students to 
make a thorough examination and objective analysis 
of the authentic data of Soviet education within 
their proper setting before formulating generaliza- 
tions and engaging in interpretative analysis. The 
professor and students together must search for the 
underlying causes which determine the educational! 
system of the U.S.S.R., its aims and its purposes, how 
they differ or are similar to the causes which deter- 
mine education in the U.S. and its aims and its pur- 
poses. The weaving together of these to achieve a 
synthetic understanding of the larger cultural setting 
in which the schools operate is basic to my treatment 
of Soviet education. Only when this is effectively 
done will students be able to grasp the subtleties that 
underlie the Soviet educational system and the issues 
which are inherent therein. 

Because there are so many possible aims and mo- 
tives before me when I undertake this interpretive 
analysis in a comparative education course, some 
fundamental questions may illuminate the choices 
that I have in the selection and organization of con- 
tent and in determination of the methods of in- 
struction: 

How far shall I go in making comparisons beyond those 
involving statistics and structure? 
Shall I compare the USS.R. and the US. as a whole or 


shall I approach it topically or by problem areas? 
What conceptual frame of reference shall I accept in 





making comparisons? 
Shall I utilize the study of education in the USS.R. 
and the US. to lay bare the merits and defects of the 
systems compared? If so, what scale of values shall I use? 

In answer to these questions, I have tentatively 

formulated seven objectives to assist me in selecting 
the content that is to go into the course, in deter- 
mining its organization, in guiding the teaching 
methods, and in evaluating the outcomes of instruc- 
tion. 
I. I must develop an understanding of the Soviet 
system of education, how its education  struc- 
ture and policies have come to be as they are, and 
how the system functions in terms of its stated ends 
and means. 

This calls for an understanding of the national 
peculiarity of education in the USSR. and the 
conditions that have produced it. Here I have an 
opportunity to explore the larger questions of the 
degree to which the school is a reflection of a par- 
ticular culture and the degree to which the school 
in turn influences and shapes that same culture. The 
reciprocal relationship of the Soviet system of edu- 
cation and the larger culture in which it operates 
must be as thoroughly surveyed as possible in the 
short time alloted to the study of Russian education 
in the total course. 

The larger developments in the history of the 
U.S.S.R. need to be explored in terms of art, music, 
science, technology, religion, social organization, pol- 
itics, ideologies, and persons who have made a sig- 
nificant contribution in these developments. LL. 
Kandel had this in mind when he examined and 
probed the national systems of schools in order to 
relate these systems to the character of the countries 
under study and to relate them to their political, 
economic, religious and social foundations. The end 
that must be kept in view in a comparative educa- 
tion course is the cultivation of a sympathetic spirit 
which catches the real working of the Russian sys- 
tem of education, its unwritten ideals and practices, 
the extent of its influence, the new forces that threat- 
en it, and the Marx-Lenin-Stalin-Khruschev frame of 
reference. 

A number of questions, asked at this point, may 
refine the choices before me in developing this 
understanding of the national peculiarity of educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R.: 

Shall I emphasize the stable determinants of the Soviet 
educational system and give them major attention or 
shall I emphasize the stresses and strains which are pro- 
ducing or are ultimately related to dynamic change? 

Shall I give weight to the immanent factors, such as 
ideals and ideas which are the roots cf movements and 
trends, or shall I give preference to the pragmatic iden- 
tification and solution of problems? 

Shall I stress the historical method in order to explain 
how the systeni grew to be as it is or shall I utilize the 
morphological method and give it the major emphasis 
in order to show that what.is has come into being be- 
cause of current pressures within the total culture? 

Shall I call upon Soviet specialists in other departments 
of the college or university as resource people wherever 
they can make a contribution? 

Shall I attempt an eclecticism which strives for a bal- 
ance between these alternative courses of action? 
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Il. J must develop an understanding of the Soviet 
system of education in comparison with that of the 
United States. 

A comparative study of education in the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S. will call for discovering what these two 
systems have in common as well as an analysis of 
the causes and reasons which have made for this 
community. Also in what ways are they different and 
why? To encourage students to ask the “why’s” and 
to answer the “why'’s” is ultimately the goal of com- 
parative education. 

Here is an opportunity to reveal errors and in- 
adequacies in our own thought patterns as well as 
in those of the Soviets. All too frequently people 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain have disguised 
rationalizations of cherished prejudices. Out of this 
critical view and comparative study should come a 
deeper insight into the deliberate choices which have 
been made and are being made to form a national 
school system in the U.S. and in the U.S.S.R. Such a 
critical examination as this can contribute signifi- 
cantly to an on-going scrutiny of one’s own system 
and lead to a greater degree of self-understanding. 

We are in critical need of specialists in Soviet edu- 
cation. A study of the school system of the U.S.S.R. 
in a comparative education course may be the means 
of awakening a desire on the part of a few students 
to acquire a knowledge of the Russian language 
and to develop a specialization in this area. 


IH. J must develop a deeper insight into the edu- 
cational way of thinking in the U.S.S.R. and under- 
take to penetrate the minds of the Soviet educators 
and how they operate in comparison with our edu- 
cational way of thinking in the United States and 
the minds of our educators and how they operate. 

Appraisal or evaluation of the Soviet mind de- 
mands a set of standards. These must be clearly and 
forthrightly stated so that all concerned will under- 
stand the conceptional frame of reference orienting 
and determining the judgments made. My own. cher- 
ished cultural allegiances inevitably will come into 
play and influence my interpretations and evalua- 
tions. A Marxian, for example, will have an entire- 
ly different conception of the relation of politics to 
education than does an American. A comparative 
study dealing with education in the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S., therefore, will call for an extensive examina- 
tion of the large problems of each country in terms 
of their historical setting and an objective statement 
of the value commitments of each nation. 


IV. I must encourage the examination and critical 
analysis of the suggestions for educational reform 
and change that are being proposed in this country 
and in the U.S.S.R. 

The strengths and weaknesses within each national 
system and the advantages and disadvantages of the 
peculiar features of each must be identified and 
compared. The presuppositions behind each suggest- 
ed change and reform must be laid bare and their 
implications for both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
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elaborated by cross reference to the experiences of 
each country. 

This calls for a creative approach to national and 
international problems, conflicts, and issues as they 
relate to education in the U.S.S.R. and the US. 
Nicholas Hans, an English authority in our field, has 
stated repeatedly that one of the purposes of com- 
parative education is to envisage reform best suited 
to new conditions. Just as he believes that compara- 
tive education should quite resolutely look into the 
future with a firm intent of reform, so I find my- 
self stretching the imaginations of my students be- 
yond what is or has been and encouraging them to 
conceive of reforms best suited to new social and 
economic conditions. 


Vv. I must encourage the identification and analysis 
of current problems, issues, and trends in Soviet and 
American education and through comparison to de- 
termine which are national and which are interna- 
tional in character. 

One over-all purpose of my comparative education 
course is to illuminate universal and perennial 
problems which are discovered in the systems of edu- 
cation in the major nations of the world. The data 
are collected, studied, ordered, and evaluated toward 
this end. A great many problem areas can be ex- 
plored. Within the limits of one course in compara- 
tive education, however, treatment of a limited num- 
ber of problems will be much more valid than an 
exploration of a great number of issues. 

Some of the social problem areas that are common 
to both the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. are caste, class, re- 
ligion, social mobility, population distribution, status, 
housing and juvenile delinquency. The problem 
areas in economics have to do with a changing tech- 
nological and industrial society, land reform, taxes, 
ownership of wealth, and economic security. Prob- 
lems of a political nature will relate to power struc- 
ture, policy formation, nationalism, ideological alle- 
giances, legal and constitutional procedures, political 
parties, and personal freedom. 

For example, the problem of the relation of church 
and state is of current concern to both nations. This 
will call for a study of philosophical materialism, 
both dialectical and mechanistic, the right of the 
state to intervene in matters of faith, the role of 
science in a naturalistically grounded vs. a super- 
naturalistically grounded society and the implications 
of each for the curriculum and the larger life of the 
school. 

Many more examples can be given but the impor- 
tant point is that problem areas constitute the scope 
of the course and specific problems are defined 
therein. Naturally, all of the facets of the problem 
areas of the two nations cannot possibly be studied 
in such a short period of time. The aim is to ex- 
amine how the actual system of education functions 
in the face of the larger problem confrontations and 
the larger consequences of an economic, political, 
philosophical, and social nature. 

VI. J must encourage the examination and test of 
the many easy generalizations on Russian education 
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that are currently being published in the American 
press. 

From time immemorial laymen interested in edu- 
cation have drawn comparative conclusions. Their 
motives znd methods are many and all too often not 
clearly defined in their own minds. Hence there are 
abroad today many easy, half-true, and false gen- 
eralizations concerning education in the U.S.S.R. as 
compared with education in the U.S. Any study of 
comparative education must challenge these state- 
ments, test them for their validity, and search for 
the motives behind them. 


VIL. I must develop an understanding of how com- 
parative education can be a basic technique for edu- 
cational leadership and a method for determining 
educational policy in the U.S. at a time when com- 
parative education is being used for propaganda 
purposes. 

Horace Mann, Abraham Flexner, and many other 
American educators produced classics in compara- 
tive education in their day. They wrote and spoke 
with a “bias.” They attempted to arouse people 
from their complacency and to suggest improvements 
in American education by looking at it critically in 
the light of other countries and their accomplish- 
ments. These men were educational statesmen ded- 
icated to influencing policy-making in American edu- 
cation. They achieved monumental results in Amer- 
ican history. Policy decisions are being made today 
and will continue to be made in resolving the school 
problems of the U.S. Why shouldn't the professor 
of comparative education demonstrate how the data 
and perspective of his field of endeavor can con- 
tribute effectively to the making of policy? 

The one real difficulty that I face in teaching a 
course in comparative education on the graduate 
level is the variety of audiences to which I mast 
address myself in the classroom. Most of the students 
are classroom teachers who want to compare course 
content and methods of teaching. Some are admin- 
istrators who are interested in comparisons dealing 
with administrative structure. A few are foreign stu- 
dents who have not reached any depth of under- 
standing of the American system of education and 
may tend to transfer uncritically to their own coun- 
try aspects of the system of the U.S. Fewer still are 
students with a major in one of the social sciences 
who wish to explore the educational dimension of 
their discipline. 

Since almost none of the students have a com- 
mand of the Russian language, they must con- 
fine their study to materials in English. I encourage 
the reading of textbooks, general and special studies, 
periodicals, newspapers, literature, and documents. 


Soviet Education in 
JOE R. BURNETT 


School of Education, New York University 


Tus PAPER suggests some ways by which facts about 
Soviet education can be introduced effectively into 








The students are expected to read widely on all 
phases of Russian institutional life, namely the eco- 
nomic, political, religious, and social. Wherever pos- 
sible they are encouraged to absorb the true flavor 
of the Communist ideology by reading English trans- 
lations of original sources. Many of the works pub- 
lished by the Cooperative Publishing Society of 
Foreign Workers in the U.S.S.R. are excellent for 
this purpose. Lenin’s “Selected Works” (Volumes 
I-XIl) and Stalin’s “Leninism” (Volumes I-I]) are 
examples. George Counts and Nucia Lodge have 
presented excellent translations on Soviet moral 
education in “I Want to Be Like Stalin.” Ma- 
karenko’s works on education are now available in 
English. 

Certainly all students should read the contem- 
porary studies of Nicholas DeWitt’s “Soviet Profes- 
sional Manpower,” A. G. Korol’s “Soviet Education 
for Science and Technology,” and George Kline’s 
“Soviet Education.” The U.S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 16, 1957, “Education in the U-S.S.R.,” 
should be used for mastery of descriptive details of 
the Soviet educational system. It is up-to-date for 
the most part and accurate. 

The building of a file of docu.aents is a basic re- 
sponsibility that must be assumed by the professor 
if he is to enliven’ his course in comparative educa- 
tion. Increasingly available are the pronouncements 
of Soviet political leaders, five-year plans dealing 
with education, newspaper accounts from The Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press, technical pedagogical 
papers by the leading academicians as translated 
from Sovietskaya Pedagogika, and the more intimate 
accounts of the day-by-day problems of school opera- 
tion as described in Uchitelskaya Gazeta. Likewise, 
current accounts on Soviet life and education can be 
found in the Bulletins of the Institute for the Study 
of the U.S.S.R., Bulletins of the International Bureau 
of Education, Soviet Studies, Soviet Survey, Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Education, and many other of 
the educational journals of the United States. 

Finally, not an insignificant part of the course 
should be given to an examination and assessment 
of the many informal agencies of cultural interac- 
tion and public enlightenment in Russia. The press, 
television, radio, trade unions, theater;, and museums 
all play a very important role in the education of 
Soviet children and youth. Sull greater attention 
must be given to the youth organizations of the 
Octobrisis, Pioneers, and Komsomols. No treatment 
of Soviet education in a comparative education 
course should overlook them nor underestimate 
their contribution to the formation of the Com- 
munist mind. 


Education Courses 


education courses in America, mainly in those which 
ordinarily make little or no use of the comparative 
approach. For purposes of analysis, a distinction will 
be made between two “ideal types” of approach in 
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teaching about the educational system of a social 
group, whether that group be foreign or native. The 
ideal-type approaches are almost always interlocked, 
fused, and their separation for analysis here repre- 
sents a distinction of reason rather than one of na- 
ture. The first type of approach will be called the 
“internal systems” approach; the second, the “com- 
parative problems” approach. 

In the internal systems approach one deals in a 
systematic and intensive fashion with a culture's edu- 
cational theory, policy, or practice largely in isola- 
tion from comparative problems. Such an approach 
usually finds a place at the level of the graduate 
course or, more often, as a part of the over-all ap- 
proach of courses in comparative education, inter- 
national education, history of education, educational 
anthropology, or philosophy of education. This ap- 
proach asks the general question: “What are the 
facts about theory, policy, or practice in this or that 
culture, and how are those facts to be organized in 
order to illustrate a cultural pattern concerning edu- 
cation?” 

The great virtue of the internal systems approach 
is that, when comparative problems are raised, the 
student then knows what is involved in the com- 
parison. It is a virtue because the freedom to “com- 
pare and choose” is hardly worth having if no depth 
knowledge is had of what is being compared. Our 
popular press, which reflects as well as creates our 
modes of critical comparison, quite often asks us to 
choose on the basis of comparisons of incommensur- 
able trivia. Our education courses, if they do not 
provide for the internal systems approach in the 
study of Soviet education, are going to do the same 
thing. 

This is to argue for the high importance of the 
studies given especially to depth study of internal 
systems of education the studies of advanced and 
specialized comparative education, international edu- 
cation, history of education, educational anthro- 
pology, philosophy of education. It is they which 
provide the factual basis of understanding through 
which comparative problems get meaning and sig- 
nificance. This comment is made in the light of 
what Counts has called the “challenge” of Soviet 
education,' a challenge that is all the more pressing 
for the fact that we have not developed our intensive 
studies in that area. Soviet education is but a case 
in point. Tomorrow it will be—indeed, is today— 
China, Africa, India, the “Arab World,” and the 
nations of South and Central America which demand 
our attention and critical understanding. 

There is another and higher challenge which 
faces American education today and in the years 
ahead. That is the challenge of international service, 
for which we have only begun to prepare ourselves 
adequately. If we do not have scholars, institutes, 
books and courses, our services to the world com- 
munity will be ineffective and possibly will be of 
great harm to those peoples who trust our leadership 
and ideals. 

We must begin with what we have, and what we 
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have is not at all inadequate in its totality. The 
problem is largely one of criticizing and publicizing 
what is available. There is also the problem of in- 
dicating some of the cues for developing a “com- 
parative problems” approach in education courses 
other than those in which discussion of foreign cul- 
tures’ educational systems is a common feature. It 
is mainly to the latter problem that the remainder 
of this article is addressed. 

The comparative problems approach represents 
the study of the way in which various cultures deal 
with a certain number of similar educational 
problems and concepts. It says, so to speak, “Here 
is a problem. Here is the theory, policy, or practice 
with respect to dealing with the problem in Soviet 
(say) education, and here it is with respect to deal- 
ing with the problem in the American (or some 
other) educational system.” 

Today, with the wealth of materials in English 
which have become, and are increasingly becoming, 
available on Soviet education, it should be possible 
for those who would specialize on comparative prob- 
lems in Soviet education to so specialize. It should 
be possible for them to build for themselves a gen- 
eral overview of the total context of Soviet education 
into which their specialized concerns would fit. One 
need not be an expert in order to do this, although 
it is certainly true that experts and their accounts 
are vital in order to provide sources for the critical 
overview which lends correct significance and “place” 
to specialized problems. It is the presence of expert 
resources which will allow avoidance of the errors of 
emphasis and omission which can come abot as a 
result of stressing isolated problems. 

Recognizing that errors of emphasis and omission 
are likely to occur at the hands of those who are not 
skilled in the use of the comparative problems ap- 
proach, it still remains true that correct use of that 
approach would offer two great values in American 
education. First, it would diffuse and keep before 
the students knowledge about education throughout 
the world. Second, it is probable that experts in 
fields other than those familiar with the internal 
systems and comparative problems approaches would 
make unique contributions to the understanding of 
other cultures’ educational systems. For instance, it 
is likely that experts in science education, if they 
made themselves familiar with science education in 
other cultures, would have a great deal of valuable 
information to contribute to the field of compara- 
tive education. 

In brief summary of the above argument, three 
things can be said: the diffusion of knowledge about 
the educational systems of foreign cultures is emin- 
ently to be desired for American education now and 
in the future; the adequacy or correctness of the 
knowledge which is taught is dependent primarily 
upon there being a healthy respect and provision 
for those studies which treat foreign cultures in an 
intensive and detailed fashion; and it is to be hoped. 


1G, S. Counts, “The Challenge of Soviet Education” 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957). 





that more and more people will begin to utilize the 
comparative problems approach in the diverse areas 
of education as the intensive studies of foreign edu- 
cational systems continue to provide the depth of 
detail and comprehensive view of context which are 
essential to all understanding. 

Taking up this last point, it can be asked: “What 
are some of the ways by which Soviet education can 
today be dealt with via the comparative problems 
approach?” 

As mentioned there are 
American education in which the topic of Soviet 
education is obviously relevant and its treatment a 
“must.” Those are the areas in which the very sub- 
ject mattef is such that Soviet theory, 
practice is recognized as a legitimate part of that 
subject matter; ¢.g., comparative education, educa- 
tional anthropology, international education, _his- 
tory of education, and philosophy of education. In 
each of these areas, both the internal 
the comparative problems approaches are common- 
ly used, and in several the techniques have reached 
fairly explicit statement. 

In the educational social sciences, excluding edu- 
cational anthropology, the same probably cannot be 
said. In educational psychology, educational sociol- 
ogy, guidance, and counseling, there appears to be 
very little cognizance of what is going on in Soviet 
education. Admittedly, each of these studies is con- 
cerned to train people for dealing with our culture, 
and Soviet education might seem irrelevant for that 
purpose, due to its emphasis upon dialectical mate 
rialism and the monolithic concern for Pavloy’s 
theory of nervous activity in the higher organisms. 
But attention can be called to the fact that all of 
these studies do take into account certain topics 
which could be clarified and highlighted by a con- 
trast with Soviet education practices and theories. 
In educational psychology, for instance, modern day 
Soviet extensions of Pavlov’s theory of conditioned 
reflex could be developed when the theory is intro- 
duced (as it usually is) as one major source of be- 
havioristic learning theory. 

It is also the tendency of the 
scientists to introduce their subject matter by an an- 
alysis of what it is that constitutes scientific method. 
There are few ways by which such an introduction 
could be so firmly presented, and the measures com- 
mon to our social sciences so defended, as by con- 
trasting the assumptions common to social science as 
we know them and as the Russian people know them 

If one wishes to show the effect of a social science 
not yet free from the conditions of a pre-scientific 
philosophy, there are few better contemporary ex- 
amples than that found in Soviet social science. It 
affords a brilliant example of much that American 
social science tends to be against. At the same time, 
and somewhat in favor of its partisanship, Soviet 
social science presents a case for social science devot- 
ed to a political and social 
which many of our own social scientists disclaim in 
the interest of “pure” science. This is not to say 
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that the Marxist orientation of the Soviet social sci- 
ences is correct, but rather that the Soviet social Sci- 
entists are arguing for the commitment of social 
science to a political or ideological program, and 
this is a problem which we in our culture are only 
beginning to face squarely. For that reason, their 
procedure could serve to introduce our problem, but 
not our solution. 

Consider also the subjects of English education, 
dramatic education, communications in educa- 
tion, and music education. Each one of these sub- 
ject areas is concerned with the problems of creativ- 
ity in teaching and accomplishment. Each has one 
or more theories about how its “supreme good” is 
gotten, and each affirms that certain methodological 
procedures are necessary, if not sufficient, to the 
attainment of the highest good in education, art, 
and life. Soviet education can offer a test case for 
the claims, and an alternative case for certain pro- 
cedures and aims. In the process of dealing with 
that test case, the student would learn not only what 
the instructor thinks most defensible, but also what 
others think and do in another culture—whether 
rightly or wrongly. He would get a “feel” for a sys- 
tem of thought and practice, and for a factual state 
of affairs, about which his judgments as a profession- 
al teacher and as a citizen are going to be highly 
relevant in the days to come. : 

In drama, films, novels, dance, sports the 
Soviet people continue to exercisé a role which 
demands appreciation. Why? Whiy, especially, when 
they seem to interpret the forms of creativity in the 
light of a doctrine which we in America hold to be 
sheerly materialistic and incapable of accounting for 
the “finer things” of art and life? 

In administration, higher education, secondary 
education, and elementary education the Soviet 
people work under somewhat different forms than do 
we, but there are common problems of great interest 
to be recognized within those diverse forms. As the 
recent bulletin of the Office of Education points out, 
“Education as it is understood in the USSR has no 
exact parallel in the USA.”? Yet, it is also true that 

To some extent the educational problems in the 
USSR and in the US are the same. Both nations are 
committed to the principle of universal education; both 
have many differing racial and cultural traditions with- 
in their borders; both have great diversity in climate 
and topography, crops and industries; both have courses 
and programs to train millions of people.: 

The common characteristics, plus some common 
historical sources of educational theory and prac- 
tice,* indicate fertile fields for comparisons and con- 
trasts—e.g., problems of national versus the local 
control and representativeness of curricula; prob- 
lems of teacher supply, training, and control; prob- 
of tenure and salary; problems of state plan- 
for future developments and the method of 
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? US. Office of Education, “Education in the USS.R.,” 
Bulletin 1957, No. I4 (Washington, D. C.: US. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957), p. 221. 

* Ibid., p. 1. 

* W. H. E. Johnson, “Russia’s Educational Heritage” 
(Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1950). 
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attaining institutional flexibility in education for 
such plans. There are problems of education in an 
industrial society; problems concerning the emphasis 
and extent of science and mathematics training in 
elementary and secondary school; problems concern- 
ing the need and efficacy of widespread pre-school 
facilities to care for children of a large working popu- 
lation; and so forth. 

Finally, in this catalogue-like list of education 
courses, what can be said of science education, math- 
ematics education, and vocational education? What 
have they to learn, and to teach, through comparing 
and contrasting their perspectives and methods with 
those of Soviet education? In these areas, as in those 
discussed above, the important technical problems 
for comparison and contrast will need to be raised by 
experts in the areas thenselves. 

It is certain, however, that the very same problems 
of creativity which were discussed earlier can be 
raised here. It takes no grcat sagacity, but only a 
few good and readily available vclumes, in order to 
show that Soviet education is not the perfect tool 
of scientific training which our popular (and some 
of our technical) press makes it out to be. On the 
other hand, it is evidently a very good tool. One 
major problem for American specialists in science 
education, mathematics education, and vocational 
education is precisely that of finding out just how 
good Soviet education is in the areas mentioned. 
With the emotion surrounding the problem of Soviet 
scientific and technological training, it would be 
well that our experts begin treating the problem in 
a rather strict descriptive and evaluative manner. 

Another question can be raised for comparative 
study by people in science, mathematics, and voca- 
tional education: What is the connection between 
proficiency in these areas and the possession of cul- 
tural and sub-cultural democracy as we understand 
“democracy” in American education and life? We 
have been operating on the assumption that there 
is a very close connection between democratic pro- 
ceeding and scientific progress. Now it appears that 
many are ready to say that there is no connection 


whatsoever. As happened in the last war. we are 
awake to the fact that some of the best scientists and 
technicians in the world are produced in cultaral 
circumstances which are essentially non-democratic 
by our standards. 

his fact alone is enough to convince many people 
that a total revision—a genuine “crash program” re- 
vision—of our educational theories and practices is 
needed. It may be, but ». is certainly up to us to re- 
consider our reasons jr@ having our position with 
respect to the aims a/x' means of education which, 
in the past, we have claimed to be reasoned and 
highly defensible. It is also up to us to make sure 
that the facts about Soviet education do indicate 
what our culture, and especially its popular press, 
currently takes them to This is not the 
total significance which Soviet education should have 
for us in our study and teaching, but it is part of 
it. 

In summary, some very generai ways, topics, and 
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problems have been discussed in order to show how 
introduce effectively 
Mainly dealt 


our education courses could 


material about Soviet education. with 
have been course areas whose subject matter is not 
ordinarily conceived as including the comparative 
problems approach to other cultures’ educational 
systems. The final decision as to what is effective in 
utilizing the approach is, of course, something which 
will be decided better by experts in the fields men- 
tioned. 

In any event, three points can be 
there needs to be more study of foreign educational 
systems with respect to all of their diverse possibilities. 
Second, in order to be most valuable, the utilization 
of the comparative problems approach depends upon 
there being scholars and critical depth studies avail- 
able for furnishing an accurate overview for studies 
in the many areas of importance. Third, Soviet edu- 
cation is but a case in point. It is an important case; 
but its contemporary significance should not blind 
educators to the need for studying education in 
other cultures. 


urged. First, 


A Course on Soviet Education 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Is vais paper the writer will describe his new 
course in comparative education which is devoted 
exclusively to the school system of Soviet Russia. 
This course was inaugurated by him in February, 
1958, at New York University. The students repre- 
sented a variety of backgrounds and majors, from 
the upper undergraduare. level to Ph.D. candidacy. 
Except for two, no o1¢ was able to read Russian. 
Some could make use of relevant source materials 
published in French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 

The students were required to read the recent re- 
port by the U. S. Office of Education, “Education in 
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the _U.S.S.R.,” Nicholas DeWitt’s “Soviet Professional 
Manpower,” and Alexander G. Korol’s “Soviet Edu- 
cation for Science and Technology.” The instructor, 
who had just returned from a school visitation trip 
to the Soviet Union, lectured, conducted discussions, 
and analyzed Soviet textbooks and other primary 
materials. os ( 

Each student was to select a topic for research. 
The topic may have been a comparative analysis of 
a specific phase of Soviet education with the corre- 
sponding one in American education or a historical 
study of Russian or Soviet education. One doctoral 





candidate, majoring in educational philosophy, chose 
to write on the Marxist foundations of the Soviet 
philosophy of education. An essay 
scheduled for the end of the course. 


examination was 


After a session of general orientation as to the 
aims of the course and the methods of comparative 
education, the class reviewed the fundamental char- 
acteristics of education in the U. S. The order of 
the succeeding topics was as follows: historical de- 
velopment of Russia and Russian education; his- 
torical development of the U.S.S.R. and its educa- 
tional system; life and culture 
today; the philosophical foundations of Soviet edu- 
cation; the administration and organization of edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union; the nursery school and 
other forms of pre-school education; the 
middle, and upper grades of the Ten-Year 
vocational and technical schools; teacher training; 
higher and graduate education; and the educational 
functions of cultural non-scholastic 
(e.g., Pioneer and Komsomol organizations). The 
concluding sessions would deal with comparative an- 


in the Soviet Union 


primary, 
School: 


and agencies 


alyses respecting particular phases of the educational 
systems of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. 

The scope of this course was comprehensive, so as 
to furnish each student, whether undergraduate or 
graduate, with a full picture of contemporary Soviet 
education in relation to its historical background 
The use of primary materials and the instructor's 
records of his on-the-spot observations in the schools 
of Moscow 
scious that they were close to reality even if they had 
not actually seen Soviet teachers and pupils in action. 
In addition, the instructor used Russian pedagogical 
terms liberally and always entered the class with a 
Russian greeting. The furthermore, en 
couraged students to learn the Cyrillic script. Some, 
in fact, were consequently able to Soviet 
textbooks in science and mathematics. 

Some members of the class mentioned that they 
had been requested to lecture publicly on Soviet edu- 
cation, With this background that they were receiv- 
ing in the course, they felt themselves at least as 
confident as those newspaper and popular magazine 
writers, and those public figures as well, who had 
been writing about Soviet schools with far less prep- 
aration. 

The course was satisfactory as far as it went. It is 
by no means a thorough introduction to the subject. 
Certainly, the framework could have been improved 
by adding emphasis on the Soviet economic and 
political situation. Some of the students did do 
extra reading along these lines. However, the in- 
structor is hardly pleased with this aspect of the 
course. 

Perhaps one solution is to offer a full-year course 
on Soviet culture and education. But whence the 
students? 

In any event, the writer feels that, in a one-se- 
mester course, the thoroughness of the content on 
Soviet education should be ensured. There is a 
danger that too much time on related backgrounds 


and Leningrad made the students con- 


instructor, 


analyze 


will result in a hurried presentation of the nature 
and problems of Soviet education. 

It is essential that more universities and teachers 
colleges plan for special courses on education in the 
Soviet Union. Educational administrators and policy- 
makers who are constantly facing questions and chal- 
lenges on American education in relation to the 
Soviet school system must be given an opportunity 
to get reliable basic data and fundamental concepts. 
Courses such as this' might help reduce the un- 
wholesome influence of those who talk and write on 
Soviet education without really knowing it. 

This course was also given by the writer during the 


summer session of 1958 at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Ilinois. 





-—— ENROLLMENTS — 1958 


The 39th Annual Report on Enrollments, 
by Raymond Walters, President Emeritus, 
University of Cincinnati, will apear as a 
Special Issue, December 6. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


by VERNON MALLINSON, University of Reading (England) 


“The author . . . examines the historical, political, and 
sociological aspects of the main Western European countries 
—along with the United States and Russia—and compares and 
contrasts the differing outlooks, and attempts to explain 

the varying methods and purposes of the educational systems that 
result ... This book is, in fact, far more than an introduction. 

It is a detailed comparative study of post war trends and it should 
appeal to every reader who acknowledges the problems of inter- 
national understanding and the part that education has to play 
in solving them.”—The Bulletin of the Nationa! Association of Secondary School 
Principals 


1957 249 pages $3.50 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


by JOE PARK, Northwestern Univer 


A scholarly presentation of the major philosophies of education, 
this volume provides substantial portions of some of the best 
known works of distinguished authors in the field. Discriminate 
and challenging, the readings are carefully selected to reveal 

a clear, significant point of view and are systematically 
organized according to the philosophical position of the authors. 


1958 440 pages $5.00 


THE COURSE OF RUSSIAN HISTORY 


by MELVIN C. WREN, Montana State Unwwersity 


A detailed and proportioned account of Russia’s development 
from the ancient origins to 1958, this book draws from recent 
scholarship as well as classical accounts of Russian history. 
Particular attention is paid to the nineteenth century 
revolutionary elements which had a direct effect:on the later 
Bolshevik movement and a third of the book is devoted to the 
period since 1900. 

1958 725 pages $6.95 


RUSSIA: A HISTORY AND AN INTERPRETATION 


by MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY, Columbia Unwersity 


“This is, and will long remain, the history of Russia in English 
from the emergence of the state in the ninth century until its 
capture by the Bolsheviks in 1917... . The book is history in 
quadruplicate, political, administrative, economic and social. . . . 
The recurring violence of dynastic change, the senseless and pur- 
poseful wars, the rise and fall of popular and aristocratic 
institutions, the evolution of security police, the varying 

policies with respect to land and the peasants, the forms of 
absolutism, the dissolution of Imperial Russia—whatever 

interests the inquirer can be succinctly and accurately found 

in this easy narration of Slavic life.”—Denys P. Myers, World Affairs 
1953 Volume I, 628 pages, Volume II, 882 pages each $5.65 
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project—that of learning how best to prevent 
religious illiteracy in America’s future teachers. 
Such an invitation suggested to the Trojan tem- 
perament all the elements of fun: money from 
the well-heeled Danforth Foundation, a plea 
by laity rather than clergy for more religion in 
the curriculum, the possibility of a hotly con- 
tested battle over separation of Church and 
State, and the demand for adroitness in handl- 
ing Southern fundamentalists on the one hand 
and rabid anti-religionists on the other. 

Thus, Troy State became one of the institu- 
tions participating in the nation-wide study to 
discover the reciprocal relations between re- 
ligion and the other fields of human knowledge, 
thought, and behavior. Shouldering its commit- 
ment to the AACTE to engage in such a study, 
Troy officials set to work to find out how to 
teach future teachers such information as would 
make them exempt from the charge of religious 
ignorance, that would make: them more tolerant 
of theological and ethical views divergent from 
their own, and that would steer their thinking 
in the direction of that humanitarian generosity 
that has been the monopoly of no single faith. 

Typical Troy State techniques and strategy to- 
ward the problem—a problem at once intriguing 
and dangerous—were set in operation. A co- 
ordinator of activities was chosen, a committee 


of men not apt to be either harmon‘ous or like- 
minded was appointed, consultants from distant 
climates were flown down to the sunny South. 
Endless talk and wrangling were deliberately 


fostered. Devout clergymen, those do-gooders 
who had mistaken TER’S motives for a pro- 
posed soul-saving campaign, and the promoters 
of a Religious Emphasis Week were all turned 
sorrowfully away, and work began in earnest. 

The first move of the TER Committtee was 
the taking of an inventory of religious elements 
already present in the local college curriculum, 
each department being requested to make a de- 
tailed analysis of how its courses in one way or 
another include facts and information about re- 
ligion. A study of the summaries presented by 
department heads convinced the committee that 
in their school at least the courses of study al- 
ready include most of the factual information 
necessary to give the average student an insight 
into the significance of the historic role played 
by religion in influencing the course of human 
events and human thought. 

Indeed, the art, music, English, and science 
divisions provide on all levels courses rich in 
the lore of religion in general and of Western 
Christianity in particular. Needless to say, such 
facts about religion are presented in as objec- 
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tive a manner as possible, the purpose being 
always to enlighten and to inform, not to con- 
vert. No slanting of the facts is practiced, and 
the terrific damage done by religion is pointed 
up quite as forcefully as are the merits and 
virtues and values of the religious approach to 
life. Apparently this has long been an unwritten 
policy of the college: whenever any information 
about religion (or about anything else, for that 
matter) is requisite to an understanding of a 
subject or a discipline, that information is pre- 
sented quite as boldly and quite as definitely 
without apology as would be the case with less 
controversial matters. Members of the TER 
Committee had the feeling that, owing to the 
broad latitude of academic freedom permitted 
by the local administration, Troy State College 
is already in a sense a functioning example of 
the sort of policy and procedure AACTE’s 
Teacher Education and Religion Project would 
like to make universal. 

The constructing, administering, and result- 
analysis of a religious literacy test for entering 
students constituted the second project in the 
TER study. The purpose of such a test was to 
measure the degree of ignorance or awareness 
that characterizes that part of the student body 
fresh out of high school and not yet subjected to 
the school’s four-year regimen. The measuring 
instrument devised was a relatively simple thing, 
comprising questions about only such matters 
of religion as might be expected to come within 
the range of ordinarily educated and cultured 
Americans. Most of the items in the question- 
naire dealt with the Hebrew-Christian tradition 
—its sacred writings and institutions and its im- 
pact upon the history of Western civilization. 
There were a few items also about the other 
major religions of the world. 

A careful study of the students’ scores on 
this test and a comparison of the results with 
other data in the college files (intelligence, 
achievement, and psychological test scores) sug- 
gested this conclusion: Troy students upon en- 
tering college possess no more and no less 
knowledge of religious matters than they do of 
other subjects and other fields. The forces en- 
gaged in religious instruction prove to be just 
about as effective as the agencies of secular edu- 
cation, but no more so. 

The testing instrument was then sent to an 
institution having a heavily Roman Catholic 
patronage, Siate Teachers College at Pittsburg, 
Kan., where Prof. J. D. Haggard administered 
the test to a large sampling of students. There 
it was found that the mean score on the re- 
ligious literacy test was 28.35, with a standard 
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‘deviation of 7.57. The mean score obtained at 
Troy had been 28. Such strong similarity of re- 
sults would seem to suggest that the Baptists and 
Methodists, so overwhelmingly strong in the 
Deep South, can boast of little more success in 
informing youngsters about the general factual 
aspects of religion than can be claimed by an 
institution that makes no pretense at an un- 
biased view of the whole religious scene. 

Does such a revelation suggest that the col- 
leges have the duty of disseminating such 
knowledge as will provide their students with 
general cultural and informational data from 
the hitherto-tabooed field of religion? And is it 
not possible to build a coliegiate faculty of men 
and women capable of doing this? Is it not pos- 
sible’ also that such an instructional staff could 
have sufficient common sense and good will to 
adhere strictly to the spirit and the letter of 
those recent constitutional decisions of the 
Supreme Court which draw a clear distinction 
between that sort of teaching which seeks to 
affect adversely a person's religious commitment 
(which activity would be most certainly im- 
proper and illegal) and that type of teaching 
which honestly and simply seeks to provide in- 
formation and materials about religion? 

Such thinking as this led the Troy committee 
to the third stage of its project. With the advice 
and assistance of Joseph Politella (Kent State 
University), the TER Committee sought per- 
mission to add to the already crowded curric- 
ulum three one-quarter experimental courses in 
philosophy and religion. The first in this se- 
quence of new courses is an Introduction to 
Philosophy, designed to help those who take it 
to become more proficient in abstract thinking 
and philosophizing and to become more famil- 
iar with some of the great systems of thought 
that have aided in the agelong pursuit of an- 
swers to human questions and problems. The 
other two courses provide a study of the major 
international religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. All three courses have achieved an 
enthusiastic response and a consequent popular- 
ity beyond anything that was expected or hoped 
for. More important still, there has been no 
outcry or trouble-making at all from students, 
patrons, or political and sectarian groups. 

But more dynamic than any of all this was 
the searching query that has been asked by 
Philip E. Jacob (Purdue) and others: Does the 
whole experience of going to college really 
change the values, goals, and ambitions of the 
student? The Troy researchers now desperately 
sought an answer to this persistent and disturb- 
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ing question. With funds provided jointiy by 
AACTE’s national Teacher Education and Re- 
ligion Project and the local college administra- 
tion and with consultative assistance from 
NYU's Seward Salisbury, it has just completed 
a thorough investigation of the beliefs and 
values of 1,017 of its own freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors. 

Troy's 72-page mimeographed report, “The 
Attitudes and the Aspirations of Our Students,” 
written in the jaunty and racy style of Time 
Magazine and with strict avoidance of ped- 
agogical heavy-footedness, immediately attracted 
nation-wide attention. The supply of bulky 
brochures describing the study was quickly ex- 
hausted, though requests for copies have con- 
tinued to pour in from all parts of the United 
States. The jubilant Troy committeemen, with 
no desire to keep secret anything that might be 
of possible use to others, now refer all in- 
quirers to the office of A. L. Sebaly, 11 Elm St., 
Oneonta, N. Y., for a digest of the Troy report 
generously prepared at the headquarters there. 

Such is the kind of undertaking always going 
on at Troy State College. And yet such efforts at 
change and progress as these are no madcap chase 
for the new merely for the sake of novelty or for" 


the sake of attention. Rather, these activities 


proceed from the sober desire to discover what 


is actually best for one’s own students and what 
is best in one’s own situation. Knowing the sure 
tendency of teachers to slither into a rut, to re- 
sist any and every change, and to become in- 
corrigibly bound by tradition, the Troy college 
doggedly opposes such a propensity as most 
thoroughly unwholesome. It pursues with vigor 
a campaign to keep its teaching techniques and 
its teaching objectives abreast of current educa- 
tional statesmanship. Its deepest desire is for a 
program of instruction that is in line with the 
most recent findings of modern psychology and 
modern scientific research. But eternal vigilance 
and unremitting labor are the prices one must 
pay unflinchingly for these things. 
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RESEARCH 


Reading Achievement in a 


Catholic Parochial School 


By SISTER MARY FRIDIAN 


Saint Francis College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“~ | 

Some RECENT PUBLICATIONS have had amazing 
success in provoking much unjust criticism of 
the school, its teachers, curriculum, and teaching 
procedures, and especially its methods of teach- 
ing reading. The authors of these writings make 
sweeping statements which could not possibly 
be true: they use invalid statistics and present 
proof for generalizations derived from specific 
instances. 

While reviewing some of these critical publica- 
tions, the writer felt urged to repeat a survey 
study of reading achievement, conducted in 1940 
at St. Boniface parochial school, Lafayette, Ind. 
In 1940, this school was organized in eight self 
contained classrooms and staffed by eight full- 
time and three part-time teachers. In 1956, the 
school was organized in 10 classes and staffed by 
10 full-time and four part-time teachers. The 
reading program of the school was and still is 
rather definite, yet not inflexible. In the primary 
grades, the time scheduled for formal reading 
averages 100 minutes daily; in the intermediate 
and upper grades, 75 minutes daily. In each 
class, children are grouped for efficient instruc- 
tion in reading skills. 

The Gates Reading Tests were administered 
in 1940 and in 1956 to the pupils of Grades I— 
VIL Because of closeness to graduation, the 
pupils of Grade VIII were not included in the 
study. 

All raw scores on the Gates tests were treated 
statistically and translated into grade scores. The 
national norm for the time of the administration 
of the tests is .8 in excess of the number of each 
“rade, e. g., 1.8, 2.8, 3.8, etc. For ready recogni- 
tion and pertinent comparisons, the mean 
achievement and variability scores obtained in 
1940 and in 1956 are presented in tables for each 
grade. 

In 1940, the average reading grade-score of 
Grade I was .42 of a grade above the national 
norm; in 1956, the corresponding average read- 
ing exceeds the national norm .53 of a grade. 
The ‘range in the scores obtained in 1940 and 
in 1956 spans almost three years. 
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TABLE I 
Achievement and Variability in Reading of Grade I 


Range 
From To 


Word 
Recognition 


Average 
Reading 
1940 

Mean 2.14 2. 23 222 

S. D. 5l - J 48 
1956 

Mean 2.20 2.33 

Ss. D. t! 56 6 53 


1.30 - 3.20 


1.60 - 3.75 


Achievement and Variability in Reading of Grade H 


Range 
From To 


Average 
Reading 


Paragraph 
Reading 
1940 
Mean 2.87 2.79 
Ss. D 5 53 52 
1956 
Mean AS 5. 
Ss. D. : WP 59 


1.70 - 3.53 
1.81 - 5.40 


The Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test 
measures competence in only word recognition 
and paragraph reading. The scores in 1956 show 
a substantia] increase over the scores in 1940. 
The great increase in variability is significant. 


TABLE 3 

Achievement and Variability in Reading of Grade III 
Appreciation Predictic o Understand- se 

of Gen of Ing 

Significance Outcome _ Directions 

1940 

Mean 

S. D. 

1956 

Mean 4.20 

S. D. 1.90 


Note Average Range 
Details Reading From To 


3.99 
1.30 


3.99 
1.07 


3.91 
1.82 


4.57 
158 


4.28 3.10 - 833 
1.33 


4.10 
1.12 


5.91 2.85 - 845 
1.54 


5.01 
1.95 


Reading achievement in Grade HII is very 
good. The 1940 average score is .48, and the 
1956 average score 2.17 above the national norm. 
This achievement is better than that in any 
other grade. The increase in variability was ex- 
pected; for, in addition to the initial difference 
of the children in intelligence and in other fac- 
tors of adjustment, new differences associated 
with growing into reading will appear. 

For Grades LII—VILI, the Gates Basic Read- 
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ing Tests provide also accuracy-of-comprehension 
scores and rate scores. Accuracy and rate scores 
for the 1940 study have not been kept. The 1956 
mean accuracy scores and mean rate scores for 
Grade III are listed in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Mean homer and Rate Scores Obtained 
by Pupils of Grade III 


Appreciation Prediction Understand: 
of o 
Significance Outcome 





ng Note 

4 me _ Directions Details Average 

Accuracy Scores 

In Per Cent 79 75 79 78 
(High) (High) (Very igh (High) (High) 

Rate Scores 





As the figures of T stile 4 reveal, ie anh of 
Grade III interpret correctly a high percentage 
of exercises attempted. Of course, accuracy alone 
is not perfection in reading; a satisfactory speed 
must accompany it. Indeed, where comprehen- 
sion is high, speed may be developed with rel- 
atively little effort. The rate scores of the pupils 
of Grade III are .4, .5, .2, .3, and .4 of one year, 
respectively, above the national rate norms, in- 
dicating fine achievement in the technique of 
rapid reading when comprehension is high. 


TABLE 5 


Achievement, Variability, aa and 
Rate of Reading of Grade I 








sen ae U nderstand-— 
yen. ing 
Sicnticioen jaceme Directions 


Note 
Details 


Average Range 
Reading From To 





5.95 
2.38 


5.06 
1.78 


34-113 


5.69 
2.35 


6.00 
1.94 


3.3 - 10.2 


ani 
in 
PerCent 89 87 85 
(High) (High) (Very 
High) 
Ratc 


Score: 4.5 43 5. 5 





The average achievement scores listed i in Table 

5 portray a satisfactory reading status of the 
class as a whole. The mean reading achievement 
in 1956 is almost a whole year above the 1940 
reading achievement. This gain would be much 
higher if the 1956 rate scores were better, all of 
which are below the national rate norm of 4.8. 


The figures for Grade V show the mean scores 
in Type A and Type B reading to be below the 
national norm, both in 1940 and in 1956. How- 
ever, all 1956 scores are better than the corres- 
ponding 1940 scores. The reason for the drop 
in general reading efficiency seems to be the low 
reading speed of the class. The mean percentage 
of accuracy is 87, which the test manual for 
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TABLE 6 
Achieve Variability, "fa and 


Rate of Reading of Geade V 
Appreciation Prediction Understand- 
of Gen of ing 
_Outcome_ 





Range 
From To 


Note Average 
. Significance Details Reading 
1940 
Mean 
S.D. 
1956 
Mean 
S. D. 
1956 
Accuracy 
in 
PerCent 89 ;) Bawa 87 93 87 
(Medium) (Medium) (Very (Very (Very 
High) High) High) 


Directions 


5.30 
1.40 


5.44 5.80 5-108 


2.07 


5.58 
1.64 


5.64 
1.62 


6.04 2-11.7 


1.87 


7.99 
2.22 


6.5 59 5.6 


Grade V interprets as “very high.” To maintain 
and increase this degree of comprehension, while 
gradually increasing the rate to a more creditable 
level, should be the goal of the fifth-grade 
teacher. 

TABLE 7 


Achievement, Variability, Comprehension, and 
Rate in Reading of Grade VI 


Appreciation Predictio " “Understand: 
of Gen. 
Significance 
1940 
Mean 6.43 644 0! 75 6.75 5.00 - 
5: ae Ss 1.81 251 1.85 
1956 
Mean 5.01 
S. D. 
1956 
Accuracy 
in 
Per Cent 95 Ot 81 95 91 
(High) (High) (High) (High) (High) 


Note Average 


ng Range 
Directions _Details Reading 


Outcome From To 


11.34 


"5.90 4.23 - 


5A & 12.07 
234 Si 2. yt 241 


Rate 
Score 45 43 65 5.4 5.2 

All but Type C and Type D scores in 1940 and 
Type C scores in 1956 are below the national 
norm 6.8. The percentages of, accuracy are con- 
sistently high. Although the pupils’ reading com- 
prehension is excellent, their total reading 
achievement is inferior because of their slow 
reading rate. 

TABLE 8 


Achievement, Variability, Accuracy, 
Rate in Reading of Grade Vv i 


Appesciat ion Prediction Undectund- : 

of Gen of ing Note Average ; 

Significance Outcome Directions Details Reading Fr 
1940 

Mean 7.95 


and 


Range 
m To 


8.25 4.00 - 11.75 
2.06 


8.85 4.25 - 12.60 
2.38 


Accuracy 

in 

Per Cent 94 : 90 90 90 
(High) (High) (High) (Medium) (Medium) 

Rate 

Scores 7.0 ; J 6.3 68 
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While the general reading achievement of 
Grade VII in 1956 is better than the correspond- 
ing 1940 achievement, the rate scores are unsatis- 
factory. To maintain and increase the degree of 
comprehension while gradually increasing the 
reading rate should be the goal of the inter- 
mediate and upper-grade teachers. Too much 
oral reading, too definite articulation or vocaliza- 
tion, poor word recognition, poor phrasing, and 
inability to read by thought units may cause the 
slow reading and should be investigated and 
corrected. 

In the light of the figures listed in Tables 2-8, 
the conclusion is warranted that the pupils of 
the school investigated in 1956 read better than 
the pupils enrolled in the same school in 1940. 
On the whole, the increase in achievement and 


in variability of achievement of the 1956 clientele 
is due probably to better instruction. The differ- 
ence in intelligence between the two groups is 
non-significant. The lower average chronological 
age and variability in age at each grade level in 
1956 than in 1940 may be explained by a change 
in long overdue promotion practices. The 
school under investigation is a stable institution 
with few transients. According to information 
from accumulated records, the 1940 and 1956 
populations of the school are very similar as far 
as the socio-economic status of their families is 
concerned. 

On the basis of the above considerations, we 
may conclude that the teaching of reading in 
the school of our study is more effective now 
than it was in 1940. 


EVENTS 


Recognition of Professorial Merit 


. AWARDS made recently by Pres. Harlan Hatcher 
of the University of Michigan to five of his faculty 
faculty achievement” 
institution 


members for “distinguished 
is seriously 


teachers. 


constitute evidence that one 


concerned with rewarding its meritorious 
In this rewarded group may be found professors who 
have distinguished themselves by exceptional profes- 
sional service internationally, nationally, and locally. 
Both the mature and the young have been honored. 

Each winner of the awards framed cita- 
tions and a $1,000 check. In the rec- 
ognition was not merely in the form of a verbal pat 
on the back, but also in hard, cold cash. 
The latter is particularly important the rel- 
atively low salary scale of professors has been re- 


received 
other words, 


terms of 
since 


peatedly demonstrated. 

We do not know just what 
the recognition of “distinguished faculty 
ment,” and it is very possible that others on the 
University of Michigan staff the honor 
equally or even more. In any event, the practice must 
be applauded, in theory at least. The proper appre- 
ciation of work well done is very likely to encourage 
faculty members to put forth even greater effort in 
their teaching, writing, research, and other forms of 


the criteria were for 
achieve- 


deserve 


professional work. 

In the past years there has taken place a great 
debate on the scaling of the salaries of elementary 
and secondary teachers according to merit. Many 
have pointed up the pitfalls in such a system. With- 
out attempting to appraise merit rating, we can cer- 
tainly appreciate the value of suitable rewards to 
those whose level of service has been extraordinary. 
Boards of education might do well to consider ways 
and means of recognizing superior teachers. Plaques 
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and citations, yes; but, in addition to these, some 
currency of the realm. A modest investment in f- 
nance will help keep teachers and professors rooted 
to school systems and universities which give objec- 
tive evidence of appreciation of a professional man’s 
real worth. It goes without saying that the process 
of selection for the recognition of merit must be 
scrupulously impartial and based on valid criteria. 

More universities should follow the example of 
Michigan. Perhaps some are already rewarding their 
professors, but the news does not seem to get around 
very much. 

Excellence reward, but there is 
no reason why it should not be enhanced by addi- 
tional earnings. A good professor can not live by 
plaudits alone. 


may be its own 


Wittiam W. BrickMAN 


NEW PH.D. PROGRAM IN 
COMMUNICATION ARTS 


\ NEw KIND of doctoral program—designed to pro- 
duce experts on “public communication”—has been 
approved for the College of Comraunication Arts at 
Michigan State University. As approved by the 
Academic Senate, the Ph.D. in Communication Arts 
is an interdisciplinary degree. It calls for as much 
course work outside Communication Arts as within 
the parent college. The program is designed for in- 
dividuals with experience in professional communica- 
and a scholarly interest im communications 
A number of candidates are already in 
residence. They include persons with newspaper, 
magazine, television, and advertising experience. 
They are currently developing programs which will 


tions 
problems. 
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prepare them to teach and to do research concerning 
communications, 

In addition to foreign language and dissertation 
requirements, the program calls for work in each of 
three broad fields: communication theory and proc- 
ess, Mass communications, and communications re- 
search methods. “The emphasis will be upon the 
quality, not the quantity, of students,” Dean Gordon 
A. Sabine stressed. “Graduates of a program such as 
we suggest are needed today in college and university 
teaching and in campus and commercial research. It 
is to be hoped that in the not-too-distant future they 
will find opportunities in mass media executive 
posts.” 


CORNELL’S SOCIETY OF 
FELLOWS IN HUMANITIES 


IN RECOGNITION of the importance of humane stud- 
ies for all professions and all aspects of life, Cornell 
University is establishing a Society of Fellows in the 
Humanities, according to Pres. Dean W. Malott. 
The society will consist of a body of distinguished 
scholars and teachers and will be initiated for the 
year 1959-60 by the appointment of four fellows, two 
from within the university and two from outside. 
Initially, funds will be supplied by the university. 
The program is expected to expand to include 
more members. 

Fellows will be appointed for one- and two-year 
terms and will be a part of the regular curricular 
life of the university. In addition, they will be 
allowed ample time for research and for co-operative 
ventures in scholarship, if they desire. 

Visiting fellows will be chosen from distinguished 
scholars who have retired from active teaching. Uni- 
versity faculty members will be selected from any of 
the several departments of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. A department which supplies a Society 
Fellow will be able to appoint a new faculty mem- 
ber, so that no department will have its ranks de- 
pleted. 

Recommendations were made Sept., 1957, by the 
Committee on a Humanities Center of the Humani- 
ties Council of Cornell. The council, designed to 
strengthen the university’s humanities program, con- 
sists of representatives of the humanities and related 
departments in Cornell’s College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 

Prof. Stuart M. Brown, chairman, philosophy de- 
partment, is also chairman of the Humanities Coun- 
cil. The following faculty members constitute the 
Humanities Center Committee: Prof. Max Black 
(philosophy); Prof. M. N. Abrams (English); and 
Prof. Theodor E. Mommsen (history). 


THE SUPPLY OF COLLEGE 
PHYSICS TEACHERS 

On Ocr. 31, 1957, the American Institute of 

Physics mailed questionnaries to the 536 institutions 

of higher learning in the U. S. which offer a four- 

year undergraduate major program in physics. The 
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questionnaires inquired about the availability of 
physicists at the Ph.D. level of training for teaching 
in these institutions and about any shortages of 
physics teachers that might be developing during 
academic year 1957-58. As of March 1, 1958, 490 of 
these institutions had replied, a 91% return. 

The results, as reported by William C. Kelly, direc- 
tor of education of the AIP, were as follows: 

1. A total of 451 institutions (92%) reported that their 
needs for physics teachers are not being met in some 
degree. 

2. The total number of Ph.D. physicists whose services 
at normal load would be needed to correct the shortages 
in the responding institutions is estimated by the de- 
partment chairmen as 688. (The total numbey of Ph.D. 
degrees in physics awarded in 1956-57 in the U. S. was 
444.) 

3. Their inability to find enough teachers has led 
many physics departments to take emergency measures 
Of these, those most prevalent are the assignment of 
overloads to staff members (reported by 45% of the 
responding departments) and a marked reduction in the 
time available to the staff for research and other schol- 
arly activities (42% of the responding departments.) 

4. Half of the shortage of physics teachers is to be 
found in institutions whose physics staffs number less 
than six, Many of these institutions find it particularly 
difficult to attract physicists because of relatively low 
salary scales and because of the lack of research oppor- 
tunities. Hence, it is doubtful whether the shortage of 


physics teachers in these smaller institutions can soou be 


corrected under prevailing conditions. Yet half of the 
bachelor’s degrees in physics in 1956-57 were granted 
by these colleges. There is in this situation a danger that 
the quality of instruction given not only to future physi- 
cists, but also to other undergraduate students of physics, 
is being seriously undermined. 


SCIENCE COURSES BY KINESCOPE 


Unrrep STATES TROOPS stationed at overseas bases 
may take filmed college-level courses in general 
chemistry and general psychology while abroad, 
thanks to a project just completed at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Under sponsorship of the 
U.S. Department of Defense, the Division of Aca- 
demic Research and Services at Penn State has com- 
pleted two kinescopic recordings of courses in these 
subjects. They are supplemented by special manuals, 
texts, and discussion sheets. 

C. R. Carpenter, director of the division, explains 
that the courses are being given at some bases with- 
out. the services of professional psychology and chem- 
istry teachers, thus making it possible to offer edu- 
cational opportunities to men overseas that in the 
past could not be made available. The general 
chemistry course is taught by Charles G. Haas, Jr., 
assistant professor of chemistry, and the psychology 
unit by Joseph H. Grosslight, professor of psychol- 
ogy. 

Special kinescopic recording equipment was de- 
veloped at the university and will make it possible 
to produce additional kinescopic recordings which 
can be used by the armed forces or may be used at 
other colleges. 


School and Society 
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New Harper Books on Education 


Higher Education in Transition: AN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
1636-1956 





sy Joun S. Baupacner, Yale University, and Wituis Rupy, Worcester State Teachers 
College. At a time when our colleges and universities face momentous questions of new 
growth and direction, this book brilliantly clarifies the current scene by means of per- 
spectives on the past. It traces the development of our colleges and university system 
chronologically, in terms of men and institutions, The authors bring into focus such 
major areas of concern as curriculum, administration, academic freedom, and student 
life. They tell their story with a sharp eye for the human values at stake and the issues 


that will be with us in the future. 7.50 





| rg "te . 
| The Ciimate of Learning: 4 CONSTRUCTIVE ATTACK ON 
| COMPLACENCY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Orpway Trap, Former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, New York City. 
A noted teacher and administrator calls on our colleges to overcome mediocrity and 
intensify the passion for learning and personal intellectual growth that is the hallmark 
of quality in education. The author spells out the factors that create an environment 
stimulating to both teacher and student. He evaluates the importance of clear and con- 
sistent objectives, flexibility of method, adequate plant, close faculty-student relation- 
ships, sound guidance and counseling services—stressing throughout the need for ded- 


ication in each segment of the academic community. Published October 15. $2.50 





Public Education in America: A NEW INTERPRETATION 
OF PURPOSE AND PRACTICE 

Edited by Grorce Z. F. Berepay, Columbia University, and Lure: Vorricecu, Univer- 
sita di Roma. Amid the uncritical and uninformed attacks on American education, sev- 
enteen acknowledged leaders of educational thought and practice give a comprehensive 
and cbjective appraisal of how our system functions in its variety of institutions from 
elementary school through college. Topical chapters deal with religion ir. the schools, the 
race problems, federal control, the development cf international understanding, and 
others. “One of the best introductions . . . into the present American educational 
scene.’’—Robert Ulich. $4.00 
(hy At your bookstore or from 
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from the MeGRAW-HILL Bookshelf . . . 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


A revealing account of the magnitude and power of Soviet Education... 


By GEORGE S. COUNTS, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 331 pages, $6.00 
Here, for the first time, is the full story of the USS.R. educational system in operation today 
. a hard look at the unparalleled growth and scope of the Russian educational machinery 
This book reveals the magnitude of Soviet education and its attempts to control the mind of 
an entire society. By comparison of actual texts, curricula, and examinations, Dr. Counts shows 
that the school has become an instrument of political and moral education. The Soviet system 
of education, in all its departments and forms, is charged not only with the inoculation of 
loyalties to country and Party, but also with the fixing of belief regarding the nature of the 
Universe and the actua! changing of the nature of man. 
his fascinating (and frightening) book will give the reader a better understanding of the 
nature, power, and resources of Soviet and world Communism. It is a challenge no American 


can safely ignore. 


A FOURTH OF A NATION 


A sound answer to the problems of our current educational system... 


By PAUL WOODRING, Western Washington College of Education. 255 pages 
$4.50 


Every teacher, every administrator, every parent—in short, everyone interested in our schools 
will find Paul Woodring’s reform plan of vital importance for our educational system. In these 
pages the author calls for an end to patchwork remedies and brings us what we most urgently 
need ...a new philosophy of education. 

From a synthesis of the best of the classic and the progressive theories comes this new and 
exciting philosophy of education. The new system of education grows logically out of the new 
philosophy. It provides for greatly improved articulation of the various levels of education. It 
makes it possible for the brightest child to advance more rapidly without neglecting the school’s 
responsivility for the slow learners. It also provides for a new kind of liberal arts institution 
available to all capable adolescents, prerequisite to university instruction at graduate and pro- 
fessional levels. 


THE SABER-TOOTH CURRICULUM 
A stimulating satire on the problems of present-day education .. . 


By J. ABNER PEDDIWELL, Petaluma State College. 139 pages, $3.50 

In this little book a fictitious authority on stone-age education presents a series of lectures 
Satirizing educators and education. 

Professor Peddiwell reports on the three fundamentals taught to youngsters in the paleolithic 
curriculum . .. (1) fish-grabbing-with-the-bare-hands, (2) horse-clubbing, and (3) saber-tooth- 
tiger-scaring-with-fire. When fish became too agile to catch with bare hands and horse and 
tigers disappeared, schools nevertheless went on teaching the old fundamentals for their cul- 
tural value. The eventual revolt of the progressive educators against the traditional curriculum 
is described in one of the most entertaining passages in this amusing satire. 
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